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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
NOVELISTS: NEW AND POPULAR. 


The Ogilvies: a Novel. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Tuts is aclever novel of a peculiar caste, or, we might 
rather say, belonging to « literary school; in which 
esthetics, the suggestive, the esoteric, and the inward 
workings of soul, overlay in the painting the exoteric 
and actual. If an author of this class had to describe 
a watch, he would perhaps tell that the case was gold, 
silver, or pinchbeck, and the dial-face enamel, with a 
second as well as hour and minute index marked 
upon it; but he would dwell con amore, and for a 
long time, on the mainspring, the balance-wheel, the 
jewelled pivot, the compensation, and all the intrica- 
cies of the works, from the first tie to the last, in 
regular order, and to the terrible whiz of running 
down when any accident befel the movements. They 
are the anatomists of mental operations, and the un- 
wearied tracers of fibres into their most remote rami- 
fications. And, be it observed, that all this is per- 
formed by a poetical rather than a philosophical 
process; and appeals to the imagination rather than 
to the reason of the reader. 

Noting these characteristics, we are far from infer- 
ring that they do not possess attractions for those who 
delight in fictious composition. Occasionally some- 
what high-flowa and indistinctly dreamy; they also 
occasionally excite warm sympathies, and produce a 
degree of interest commensurate with the effort. And 
in this respect the present author is successful. Her 
main purpose is the development of .the flames of 
Love in the breasts of two female cousins of the name 
of Ogilvie ; the one introduced in a state of precocious 
feeling at the age of sixteen; and the other, some 
years older, an example of constancy and truth, 
founded on a sound understanding and fixed and 
uncompromising principles. Both are severely tried; 
the first agitated and torn by tempests of dangerous 
passion ;* the last brought to death’s door by more 
sober sorrows, real and apprehended. To these 
female characters must of necessity be attached at 
least two of the other sex; and we have three— 
the most original and best drawn, Paul Lynedon, 
whose heart is captivated by the cousins in turn; 
Wyehnor, a virtuous and noble-minded man of high in- 
tellect; and Hugh Ogilvie, a good-humoured, country 
squire, addicted to horses, dogs, and sporting pleasures. 
These are deeply involved in the principal action of 
the story; but there are besides a number of secondary 
parts, sketched from the world of society with smart- 
hess and freedom. Among these we may mention 
Mrs. Breynton, an elderly lady connected with the 
Cathedral and precincts of L , by every species 
of relationship to bishops, deans, and canons; Mrs. 
Lancaster, a literary lionizing blue of London; Mr. 
Pennythorne a well-to-do writer, who prospers more 
upon tact than his superiors can do upon genius ; 
Mrs. Pennythorne, his submissive wife, and his two 
Sons of very different natures; David Drysdale, a sort 
of metaphysical antiquary; Sir J. Ogilvie, the very 
sevile and oblivious head of the family; Cousin Isa- 
bella, a malicious flirt; and a few minores gentes, 
who appropriately fill up the background and side- 
Wings of the canvas, To the latter supernumeraries 
Pertain a few slight pencillings of small literati who 
—" at Mrs. Lancaster's svirées ; but they are 
ardly definite enough to warrant detection, though 
they may be guessed at by the curious in such 


_We have only further to say, in the way of general 
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of freezing or annihilating looks, majestic 
up, and other enormous physical performances, 
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remark, that the author has laid herself open to the 
risk of ridicule, by applying the stress of her ‘ main- 
spring” on aportrait of poor Keats, which abstraction 
is partially impersonated in Lynedon, and hence the 
devoted love of the heroine. There is a weakness in 


this origin, which fails to sustain the momentous* 


consequences, Several of the death-scenes are 
especially elaborated and extremely impressive, and 
though perhaps too dramatic, are recommended by 
pathos as much as by startling effect. 

We now come to our usual confession in novel 
reviewing—viz., that we can afford no adequate idea of 
the well-wrought tissue, without so far spoiling it for 
the readers. We can only detach a passage or two of 
incidental matter. Wychnor comes to London to try 
his fortune in literature, and is recommended to Mr. 
Pennythorne, of Blank-square, Kensington, 

“And he began to think yet more earnestly on his 
literary pursuits—what he had done, and what he 
purposed to do. 3 

“* How can a man touch pitch and not be defiled ?” 
says the wise man of Israel; and Philip was not 
likely to have been thrown so much in the cirele of 
Mr. Pennythorne’s influence without being slightly 
affected thereby. His young heart, filled to enthu- 
siasm with love of literature, and also with a complete 
hero-worship of literary men, had been checked in its 
most sensitive point. He found how different was 
the ideal of the book-reader to the reality of the book- 
writer. He had painted an imaginary picture of a 
great anthor, inspired by a noble purpose, and working 
always with his whole heart for the truth—or at least 
for what he esteemed the truth--and for nothing 
else. Now, this image crumbled into dust ; and from 
its ashes arose the semblance of a modern ‘ littéra- 
eur, writing, not from his earnest heart, but from 
his clever head,—doling out at so much per column 
the fruit of his brains, no matter whether it be tin- 
selled inanity or vile poison, so that it will sell; or 
else ready to cringe, steal, lie, by word or by pen, 
becoming ‘all things to all men’ if by such means he 
can get his base metal pufied off as gold. 

“Philip Wychnor saw this detestable likeness in 
Mr. Pennythorne,—and it was variously reduplicated 
in all the petty dabblers in literature who surrounded 
him. A triton of similar magnitude is always accom- 
panied by a host of minnows,—especially if, as in 
this case, the larger fish rather glories in his train, 
And so, our young visionary began to look on Looks 
and book-creators with diminished reverence ; and in 
the fair picture of literary fame, he saw only the un- 
sightly framework by which its theatrical and deceitful 
splendour was supported. He had been behind the 
Scenes. 

“Poor Philip Wychnor! He was too young, too 
inexperienced, to know that of all imitations there 
must be somewhere or other a vital reality,—that if 
the true were not, its parody would never have 
existed.” 

The following appears to us to exhibit one of the 
most just and powerful arguments in the author's 
style. Eleanor is threatened with the ban of her 
aunt unless she consents to renounce her lover; and 
we 1ead,— 

“ That look of anger, doubt, threatening, and yet 
entreaty, haunted Eleanor for many hours, 

“ How sore a strait for one so young! Her heart 
was almost rent in twain. It was the old contest, 
old as the world itself—the strife between duty and 
love. 

“ Most writers on this subject are, we think, some- 
what in the wrong’ They never consider that love 
is duty—a most solemn and holy duty! He who, 
loving and being beloved, takes upon himself this 





second life, this glad burden of another's happiness, 
has no right to sacrifice it for any other human tie. 
It is the fashion to extol the self-devotion of the girl 
who, for parental caprice, or to work out the happiness 
of some lovelorn sister, gives up the chosen of her 
heart, whose heart’s chosen she knows herself to be. 
And the man who, rather than make a loving woman 
a little poorer in worldly wealth—but oh, how rich in 
affection! — proudly conceals his love in his own 
breast, and will not utter it,—he is deemed a self- 
denying hero! Is this right ? 

You writers of moral fiction, who exalt to the 
skies sacrifices such as these, what would you say if 
for any cause under heaven a wife gave up a husband, 
or a husband a wife, each dooming the other to 
suffering worse than death? And is the tie between 
two hearts knitted together by mutual love less strong, 
less sacred, before the altar-vow than after it? Is 
not the breaking of such bond a sin, even though no 
consecrated ordinance has rendered the actual perjury 
visible guilt ? 

“When will you, who with the world-wide truths 
of the ideal show forth what is noblest in humanity, 
boldly put forward this law of a morality, higher and 
more wholesome than all your tales of sacrifices in 
filial and paternal shrines,—that no power on earth 
should stand between two beings who worthily, 
holily, and faithfully love one another ?” 

We are afraid to trench upon the dénouement, and, 
therefore, quote no more; but we cannot end without 
giving our opinion, that no class of readers will be 
disappointed in The Ogilvies, which altogether 
displays talents much above the ordinary standard’ ~ 


The Lord of the Manor: or, Lights and Shades 
of Country Life. By Thomas Hall, Author of 
“ Raby Rattler,” &c. 2 vols. Shoberl. 


Mr. SHOBERL’s first adventure in publishing brings 
forth an author not so new to the public, but known 
for considerable though peculiar taleut. Much of it, 
we confess, is addressed to the exhibition of a class 
of characters and subjects that have not come so 
familiarly into our view as to enable us to pronounce 
upon their accuracy or the reverse. In our Babylon 
there are many truths much stranger than fiction; 
and of this order are most of the events which Mr. 
Hall chooses to illustrate his Lights and Shades. 
That they are of rather a violent description need not 
be remarked. Some of the hints appear to have been 
taken from extraordinary affairs that have transpired 
in the newspapers, and are wrought up and coloured 
for the occasion. Such is that of an old doating 
lady abstracting a boy from his relatives, which we 
remember to have occurred at some railway station. 
Indeed, nearly all the materials appear to be of this 
kind, and they are displayed in a manner which sug- 
gests to us the idea of figures in the magic-lantern, 
which are grotesque, caricaturish, unconnected, and 
amusing, and are played off in a fantastic style before 
our eyes, without our fancying them realities. 

There are two heroes in the Lord of the Manor, 
the principal one, the illegitimate offspring of an 
English baronet and a drunken Irish mother, whom 
he casts off and marries to his groom, ‘The child's 
upbringing is among the lowest and vilest people, 
and his first steps in life are to be footman to a Jew 
quack-doctor and impostor, and appearing as a pro- 
digy monkey-monster at a minor theatre. He after- 
wards moves in a higher sphere; but the index to the 
whole is in the opening. Of course we leave the thread 
of the story in sitv, and have therefore little farther 
to observe. There are very often smart observations ; 
there are a good many inconsistencies; the language 
is frequently out of keeping with the speakers into 
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whose mouths it is put; the improbabilities are nu- 
merous ; and the art of construction has either not 
been studied, or the skill to apply it is wanting. 

We quote a morsel or two in illustration of this 
critique. The portrait of the boy-hero is a fair sample 
of the “ smart.” 

“ He was inclining to be tall, round, and tolerably 
open-faced—we don't say so because it was slightly 
small-pocked—but in the usual parlance. It was 
square ; nose not so singularly the reverse of aquiline 
as the negro’s, yet it must be confessed it was rather 
snubbish. Good black hair, and plenty of it—on the 
eye-brows, and pretty well above, only it was rather 
soddish, and did not at all come under the arrange- 
ment which would permit even the ‘ Hue-and-cry’ to 
call it raven-tressial. The teeth were very white, and 
filled the mouth very well, only there appeared to 
have been some scrambling for places ; and like other 
crowded assemblages, if you cannot get a front view, 
you must cram in edge-ways. However, as Jacky 
used to philosophize, they were good enough to eat 
with, and to show to a dog; he hoped they would 
never be such as to unlip to a friend. Jacky learned 
this mode of conveying his sentiments from a minor 
theatre in the neighbourhood. His limbs were loose, 
and so nimble was this son of Miss O’Flaharty, that 
most of his friends said that, had he only been a 
monkey instead of a Christian, he would have 
frightened the squirrels; as it was, he was the 
terror of all the penny circuses—in a still-vaulting 
sense,” 

But this boy talks thus with his Jew master:— 

“¢ True, true, vera true: wells then, don’t be afear 
to speak ; whots do you think I am ?” 

“Jacky was puzzled; but still he thought he 
knew ; and not wishing the doctor to have a mean 
opinion of his penetration, at once looked at him, 

““* Ay now, out with it; what do you think—come, 
why hesitate, whots do you think I am ” 

“¢ A JEW-IMPOSTOR.’ 

“© A what ?” shouted Benzoni, immediately jumping 
to his feet, and lifting his easy-chair for the purpose 
of crushing the other down. ‘ What you say ?” 

““*Now, what's the row for?’ demanded Jacky, lift- 
ing his own chair for the purpose of parrying the in- 
tended descent of that of the doctor, 

“** What do you calls me? you, you infernals vil- 
lain.’ The chair still up. 

“¢Poph, poph, I called you nothin; I only gave 
you a straightforward answer to a equally pointed 
reply. Why did yer put it so strong? That’s what 
the novels calls yer—ask Mrs. Kent, who takes one at 
& penny a-week, as does it reglar.’” 

His master, instructing him how to make him 
aware by signals, of the various sorts of persons who 
resort to his “institution” for advice, holds the 
following colloquy :— 

““* There are fools in our nation as well as yours: 
but then they are not half so easily dones. Still, 
there ish good pickings to be got out of them. Now 
T cannot have the leasht chance unless you can tells 
one of them when he comes to the door, and then you 
mousht give me the proper signal. Now, mark, as 
you make different rings when different patience 
comes ; sho, in thish case, you mousht give another 
ring entirely. Say three times; and then I shall 
prepare, and wills see if we cannot make these prodi- 
gals of Israel pay as well as the fools of other fami- 
lies. I have no doubt of mine own abilities if you 
are as shure of yours—I means in finding them out.’ 

“* Phit,’ said Jacky, snapping his fingers. 

“© You are not afraid of the task ? you thinks you 
can always tell em 2” 

“Certain as opera-glasses was suggested by snail- 
horns!’ 

“Well, now, tell me why, and then I will give 
you mine plans.’ 

“*Oh, if they’re black-uns, nothing is so easy: 
cart-rope gold-chains across their waistcoats: half- 
smoked cigars, ditto skins: impident, greedy, full, 
black eyes: four coloured finger rings, and one 


3 A WMourning ditto, all of em precious thick: hook noses, 
“~~ > 
Nie 


ttons, ignorant foreheads, very white linen, 


wh jaws, and flobberty-bob mouths; and as no 





old ones are likely to come here, there will be none 
with big stummacks, or, else, if there was, they would 
be about the size of yourn,’ 

‘*6 Vera goot, vera goot, vera. Now the light com- 
plexion, mine portrait painter.’ 

‘“*« Oh, they’re easy known, whether the red-headed 
ones of Monmouth Street, or the Holywell coves with 
the German-coloured hair—light. They have none 
of the other characteresticks, only the flobberty-bob 
mouths, shammoky walkers, impident lookers—under 
ladies’ bonnets, and under gentlemen’s spectacles, as 
if they wanted to say— vill you boy a prime box of 
cigars, or a real-silver pencil-case, with a real-cor- 
nealian knob ?’ oh, they'll be easy victims to my ring, 
will the white Moseses, and there is no fear of the 
other—-see how soon I found yerself out ! 

“ ¢ Bravo, bravo, said the Jew, clapping his left 
hand with two fingers belonging to that of his right.” 

These exemples are enow to show the better parts 
of the performance, but we add one more in conclu- 
sion. 

“ The colonel (who was on horse-back) then made 
for the principal marquee, not only to see that every- 
thing was done in a proper way, but that the cherry 
bounce and other stimulants—for he well knew that 
without them the most brilliant amusements will flag 
—were served out in sufficient libations, 

“ Now, long before he came up, it was agreed by 
the delighted tenantry and others, that the conductor 
of the féte as well as of the Clougis' disappointments, 
with their landlord, should be invited to a public 
dinner. A deputation was directed to make this known 
to those two geptlemen—his now coming up made 
the journey a short one. Both he and the squire were 
informed of the power they possessed to give them 
the most intense satisfaction, by accepting the invita- 
tion alluded to, and also by naming the day. 

“Mr. Vernon said that any time would suit him— 
though there must be no ‘Sir Roberting ;’ and the 
colonel, after first mounting the stage which had been 
built in order that the fire-works should be better seen, 
commenced his speech; a speech which he had been 
preparing several days, and which he did as other 
celebrated men have done—by taking about forty bits 
from fifty books. The reader will see whether he has 
been happy in the piling of them together. 

“ * Ladies and gintlemen, 

“<¢T once heard an Irishman say, whin supporting 
the honour of the potato, that a ‘nation iver prefers 
that food upon which it has been suckled, then, in 
God’s name, don’t deny poor Paddy his spud.’ And, 
gintlemen, I may say also, don’t deny me that food 
upon which I have been reared, and upon which 
the worms will feed when they eat me—the praise, 
love, and reciprocity, of the virtuous and wise (great 
applause). 

“*¢T once knew a parrot that was always calling 
the cat; calumniating, vituperating, and scandalizing 
poor puss. I was resolved to discover why, and after 
months of patient industry, found out that Polly 
Parrot had been reared in a mouse-trap maker's shop, 
(laughter,) and that is why Ireland is ever calling 
England, and which proves that if the entire of their 
studies be directed to trap, we must be equally 
energetic in our rejoinder by the application of ball. 
(The tables dance, and glasses jingle with applause). 

‘“«* And speaking of Ireland ; it was reserved for me 
to gain the five-hundred guinea prize, given by 
government to discover what relationship America 
bore to that kingdom: 

“¢ America is her neice ! 

“¢ The demonstration being, that since England is 
the mother of America, and Jreland is own sister to 
England—the sister isle—it follows that Erin is 
America’s aunt (surprise).’” 


The Caxtons; a Family Picture. By Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. 3 vols. Blackwoods. 


Turis novel having appeared in the wide-spread pages 
of our contemporary, Blackwood’s Magazine,resolves 
itself into a system extrinsic to our criticism, and 
prohibiting extracts on the grotind of well-known 
repetitions. In its serial form it has excited much 
public interest, and will, now that it can be read 





without the drawback of interruptions, be found still 
more to deserve the applause of every class of readers 
and especially of those who look to works of fiction 
for higher qualities than the mere stringing togethe 
of common-place incidents, or the invention ¢ 
astonishing marvels. The Novel in its artistic oop. 
ception and commensurate execution is a production 
of genius, similar to drama, epic, or history, It may 
treat of the forms of ordinary life ; but in that cage 
to possess the rank we have specified, it must exhibit 
human nature in types not to be mistaken,—no; 
extravagances, but such as unfold generalities, yj 
are applicable to the species and its intercourse, 
These are lessons of life. Or it may assume the 
historical garb ; but then it must harmonize with the 
truths of history, and instruct with as much impre. 
siveness as history itself. Or it may be humoroy 
and satirical; but then it must be fine, just, ani 
pointed, irreproachable and moral, and reformatory of 
vice. Or it may be philosophical ; but then wisdop 
and great ideas must mark the page, and its tendency 
must be to lift man up to the nobler sphere aboy 
the common conditions of world-like trial. In tle 
latter course Sir E, Lytton has been pre-eminently 
successful, whilst his Pelham, Eugene Arum, 
Lucretia, and Harold, have shown him an equi 
master in other classes which we have slightly 
enumerated, Inthe present instance he has departed 
from all these :—the satirical of Pelham, the tragical 
of Aram, the appalling of Zucretia, and the historical 
of Harold,—to evince his power over tle domestie, 
and touch with the comic the improving representa 
tions of the home circle, and youthful progress in the 
stirring business of active exertion, He las assumed 
the Age to be advancing, and shown how we must 
advance with it orlag behind. The whole is managed 
very naturally. ‘The tale interests us from first to 
last. The characters are admirably drawn. In short, 
The Caxtons add afresh leaf to the richly-crowned 
temples of the author. 


The Old World and the New: a Novel. By Mn. 
Trollope. Colburn. 
LiKE all Mrs. Trollope’s productions, displaying great 
talent, and differing considerably from anything she 
has published before. The hero and heroine are two 
characters invented for the inculcation of specific views, 
and drawn with an anatomical knowledge of human 
nature, though involved in folds of romance. This is 
the most original and curious part of the work ; for 
the rest, the amiable and unamiable, the sensible and 
eccentric, might belong to any other tale or condition 
of society. The slight incidents on which the action 
hinges, sometimes the impression of merely a few 
simple words upon the mind, are traced with delicate 


Jinesse ; and the consequent adventures, first in 


England and then in the American West, with the 
feelings attached to them, are all depicted with s 
practised and able pen. The interest we do not think 
very strong, but we will not intrude on the Indian 
secresy, and leave to our uninfluenced readers the 
perusal of a very clever novel. 


Maternal Love: a Novel. By Margratia Louis 
3 vols. Newby. 
WE have read many a worse novel than this, though 
perhaps it cannot be ranked with the highest grade 
of that species of composition. It is, however, mori) 
without dictation, natural in its characters, unexif 
gerated in its incidents, and sufficiently interesting 
in the progress of the story to carry the reader along 
with its varying aspects andchanges. Legal involve 
ments and legal trickeries figure prominently on the 
canvas ; but the chief merit of the whole is the dedue- 
tion of misconduct and its evil consequences, 
virtue and consequent tranquillity from the examples 
of discretion, good sense, and sound principles 
those under whom the youthful are brought up 
sent into the tempting world. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. Edited by 
Lady Dacre. Bentley. 
A niGuT good addition to Bentley’s series of Stal 
dard Novels, the popular favour of which is @ 
recent to need another compliment from us. 
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OULD IRELAND.” 

Personal Recollections of the Life and Times of 
Valentine Lord Cloncurry. 8vo. Dublin: 
MGlashan, London: Orr and Co, 

Our last sheet being occupied with Young Ireland, 

jn the person and publication of Mr. John O’Connell, 

we deferred till this Number the notice of Old Ireland, 
inthe person and “ rambling story” (as he himself 
aptly describes it) of Lord Cloncurry. Taking one 
thing with another, for fifty and more years, Valentine 

Lawless (a capital name for a Reformer) appears to 

have been more steady and consistent than any of 

those with whom he acted, and who lived to have 
their principles tried by time and altered circum- 
stances. He was born in 1773, and so was young, 

ripe, enthusiastic, and ready for the events of 1796-7- 

6.9 and 1800. His father voted for, but he abhorred, 

and continues to abhor, the Union. His most inti- 

mate friends and connexions were Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur O'Connor, the Emmetts, Dr. M‘Nevin, 
and other leaders of the United Irishmen; and in 
such companionship, whether in Dublin or London, 
he became a subject of strong suspicion to the govern- 
ment of the day. He had also some acquaintance, of 
which he speaks slightingly, with O'Coigly or 

O'Quigley, who was executed for high treason on 

Penenden Heath; and naively observes,’ whilst de- 

scribing the conspiracies of the government to bring 

him within the fangs of the law:— 

“ My only wonder, now that the publication of the 
Castlereagh letters has shown me, in full light, the 
pitfall over which I stood fifty years ago, is, that 
some of Mr. Cooke’s ‘ gentlemen’ did not contrive to 
satisfy the longing of the noble duke. With such 
good will to the work, his grace and his colleagues 
were, after all, but bungling manufacturers of treason, 
or they would have discovered in the pockets of 
O'Coigly, or in the memories of the frequenters of 
the Furnival’s Inn ‘ Free and Easy,’ enough to have 
hung so desperate a traitor as myself.” 

Like the magpie in the fable, however, he fell into 
the net, and to the question— 

What brought you here ? 

Might well have answered— 

Bad company, my dear ! 

Only thet he maintains the company to have been 
uoble-minded patriots, and most estimable of men. 
Itis not our place, and we are not going to gainsay 
ay of his lordship’s opinions. They failed to obtain 
the upper hand, and proved the reverse of the 
couplet-— 

That treason never thrives, and what's the reason ? 
Why, when it thrives, there’s none dare call it treason. 

Even Colonel Despard, another acquaintance, is 
tequitted on the ground of insanity, brought on by 
ficial persecution ; but, by way of set-off, the re- 
wowned ‘Tory, Jolin Reeves, is treated with every 
tegree of consideration as an excellent good fellow, 
ter disposed to do the kindest services to his greatest 
Wilitieal adversaries, and especially to the author 
himself when “in trouble.” But no one will deny | 
that Despard was a desperate revolutionist, who reads | 
the following horrible proposition which he made for | 
the benefit (we can neither say well-fair nor re-gene- 
nition) of Ireland. Only list to what the rascal said, 
Srecorded by his encomiast— 

“In talking over the condition of Ireland, he told 
me that though ‘he had not seen his country for 
irty years, he never ceased thinking of it and of its 
uisfortnnes, and that a main object of his visit to 
mM was to disclose his discovery of an infallible 
remedy for the latter,—viz., a voluntary separation of 

Sexes,s0 as to leave no future generation ob- 
Pe to oppression,’ This plan of enre would, he 
til, defy the machinations of the enemies of Ireland 





"interrupt its complete success.” 

If on had been adopted, Ireland would have 
., diet enough by this time; its population 
limited to Lord ~ a and a few pl strul- | 
"™#; but we are afraid there would have been a | 
reat deal of smuggling introduced, to the injury of 

traders and obedient subjects. However, as 
evils demand Despard remedies, if approved | 


it might still be tried with the consent of the green 
people, and also the Orange-blossomed. 

But to return to our author; he informs us— 

“During the years from 1795 to 1797, my time 
was passed between London and Dublin, and as events 
progressed in Ireland, I began to take a more active 
and decided part in the angry politics of the day. 
The course of Irish affairs was now down a steep 
decline, and I went rapidly with it. My time was 
spent in the society of the leaders of the popular 
movement.” 

The result was his arrest and detention for six 
weeks ; but Irish affairs and difficulties becoming 
more serious and alarming, he was again seized and 
imprisoned in the ‘Tower of London for twenty-two 
long months, subjected to much suffering and many 
indignities, (of which he speaks with feelings of in- 
dignation,) and only liberated in March 1801, when 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act ceased to be the 
law of the land. 

As neither the politics of, and antecedent to, the 
Union, nor the rebellion of 98 and its deplorable 
consequences, are consonant with our pages, we shall 
drop allusion to them, and vary our course with less 
painful matters. Among Mr. Lawless’s London 
friends there was one character, with its associations, 
belonging to the period, and since then extinct for 
ever :— 

“There was, among the notables of London of 
that day, another Macnamara, whose position was 
very curiously illustrative of the state of society at 
the time, and especially of the character of the relation 
that subsisted between the two kingdoms. Mr. Mac- 
namara, to whom I now refer, notwithstanding the 
impediments of being an Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic, was, in the latter part of the last century, a 
very celebrated conveyancer in London; and, from 
his position, upon terms of the closest intimacy with 
the highest members of the legal profession. He was 
also land-agent, or steward, to the Duke of Bedford ; 
but the most extraordinary of his occupations was 
that of London agent for political affairs to several 
of the public men of Ireland. 
was retained by Lord Clonmel, then Chief Justice, 
at a regular salary of 400/. a-year. He was, in like 
manner, bound to the service of several other Irish 
politicians, by stipends fixed at various rates; and 
even my father, who was neither placeman nor place- 
hunter, constantly paid him 100/. a-year. What his 
duties in this strange employment were, it would not 
be easy to define: his commission was a general one 
—to take care of the interests of his employers at 
the Court, and to keep them informed in reference to 
all political events that might concern them indi- 
vidually, or the country, To realise to one’s mind, 
now-a-days, any conception of the uses of so singular 
an office, one must first forget the fact that thirteen 
hours now suffice for a journey to London, which can 
be performed with scarcely as much fatigue as would 
attend a ride of thirty miles; and must next call to 
memory the correlative fact that, at the period of 
which I write, a dangerons and often tedious sea 
passage, and a land journey of two or three days, was 
to be got over, in accomplishing the same purpose. 
Consequently, information which an Irish Chief 
Justice, or peer, or even a placehunting barrister, 
could, at the present time, get for himself, by running 
over to the seat of government, at the cost of a few 
pounds and an absence of three or four days, would, 
in the last century, have been unattainable in time for 
use, but for the services of such an agent as Mr. Mac- 
namara. Unfortunately for Ireland, Irish politicians 
of this day enjoy a fatal facility for absenteeism, of 
which they are but too ready to avail themselves, 

“ At the period of my early visits to London, Mr. 
Macnamara’s mode of conducting the business of his 
agency was infinitely more interesting to me than the 
nature of the business itself; and a strange mode it 
was. His table was open to his Irish employers and 
their connexions; and there was to be met the élite 
of the London society of the day. At his villa at 
Streatham, near Croydon, where his hospitality shone 
out with the greatest brilliancy, his larder was a sort 
of public curiosity, and was usually shown to his 


In that capacity he’ 





visitors as such. It was always provisioned as for a 
siege, which, in fact, it sustained every Sunday, when 
a large, and very often a most agreeable, dinner-party 
assembled. On these occasions it was no unusual 
event for the Prince of Wales to attend uninvited, as 
did also men of the highest rank and note in both 
houses of parliament. Having a general invitation, 
I was frequently a Sunday guest at Streatham, and 
made many lasting acquaintanceships during those 
pleasant symposia, the agreeability of which was, 
however, sometimes diversified by an afterpiece in 
the fashion of the time. I remember, upon one 
Sunday night, coming up just in time to save Lord 
and Lady William Russell from being rifled by 
highwaymen on Blackheath. They had left Streat- 
ham before me, but I drove up to their rescue about 
ten minutes after they had fallen into the hands of 
some gentlemen of the road, who took a hasty de- 
parture upon hearing the approach of my carriage, 
Such events as this were of daily occurrence in the 
neighbourhood of London in those days, and excited 
but little attention.” 

The subjoined is also another curious incidental 
notice, so long as above fifty years ago :— 

“ An incident occurred about this time, which I 
may mention, as it not only throws light upon the 
state of party feeling, and the heated intolerance of 
those who assumed to themselves the exclusive 
character of loyalty; but it also shows that my in- 
timate associates were not, at that time, so selected 
as to make me now blush at the remembrance of my 
connexion with them. On St. Patrick’s Day, 1798, 
I happened to be so unwell—indeed confined to my 
chambers—that I determined not to attend the public 
dinner, at which Lord Moira (the late Marquis 
Hastings) was to preside. On his way to the dinner, 
his lordship called upon me, and induced me to ace 
company him. In his carriage with us were my 
intimate friends, William Moore (brother to the late 
Earl of Mountcashel), and Thomas Moore, the poet. 
I chanced to sit among some acquaintances at the 
lower end of the table; and when the Queen's health 
was proposed, owing to some accident, probably the 
bodily indisposition under which I was suffering, I 
did not rise to drink the toast with so much alacrity 
as would have been pleasing to some red hot loyalists 
who sat near. As I was dressed in green (then a 
suspected colour,) my slowness in rising was, without 
delay, interpreted into an intention of not rising at 
all; and a ery of ‘turn him out’ was raised among 
my enthusiastic neighbours, ‘lhe ery, however, soon 
came to an end, when my friends close to me—among 
them were Somerset and Pierce Butler, brothers of 
the late Earl of Kilkeuny—announced that the opera- 
tion cf turning me out would assume a complex 
character, The moment the uproar subsided, I went 
up to Lord Moira, and explained to him my share in 
the transaction, assuring him that I had not the 
slightest intention of showing disrespect to the Queen; 
and that if I had, I would not choose an occasion 
for doing so, when I must necessarily accompany 
the act with an insult towards himself, as the proposer 
of the toast. The explanation was at once accepted 
as satisfactory; but the occurrence was made the 
most of by the government-hack journals of the day.” 

In noticing small incidents, we may as well remark 
here, that if a certain allusion to Mr. Beckford, p. 11, 
another tavern affair, p. 15, and a third piece of 
mauvaise plaisanterie, p. 190, had been omitted, it 
would have been a proof of better taste in the noble 
writer. 

After his liberation from the Tower he went abroad, 
and passed several years agreeably at Rome, where, 
as in earlier times, he met and associated with many 
interesting persons, and mentions them with equal 
rapidity, so that 

They come like shadows; so depart. 
In passing to Italy, 1802, he had an audience of 
Buonaparte, of whose intelligence he speaks dis 
paragingly, and states that such was the prevailing 
opinion of his genius. To Ireland he returned in 
“the winter of his discontent,” 1805. Here he dis- 
covered everything tending downwards. The Union, 
accomplished by the vile intrigues of Lord Castlereagh, 
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his own bitter enemy, had brought the country to the 
verge of ruin. And no wonder, if his account of the 
people be true; and it is odd enough, as remarked in 
the Times the other day, in how odious a light native 
writers do paint the native Irish, We copy Lord 
Cloncurry’s lucid sketch :— 

“ There is no remedy for the increasing feebleness 
and imbecility of Ireland—no chance for her people 
of emergence from the slough of placehunting, and 
sycophancy, and base subserviency, in which they 
are plunged—no means of restoring self-reliance and 
mutual confidence to Irishmen—save in a measure 
which should lessen her dependence for support upon 
& parasitic connexion with a greater political body, 
and force her to put forth roots and branches sufficient 
for her own sustenance. Who that has known an 
Trish squirearch family, has not seen a brother or 
uncle, a Master Tom or a Master Dick, who, for 
sixty years of solar time, has been an occupant of the 
Hall or Castle, yet, in the estimation of himself and 
all around, is still a frolicsome or stupid boy, whom 
no one would think of trusting with any duty more 
important than that of mixing punch, or purveying 
game for the family table? Would those ancient and 
indiscreet youths have continued in their state of 
feeble nonage, had the severance of their parasitic 
connexion with the parent stem forced them to exert 
their energies in the battle of life? The whole Irish 
nation, great and small, seems to me but an aggregate 
of Master Toms and Master Dicks, whom political 
and social dependence—hand-feeding to-day, and 
snubbing and whipping to-morrow—has kept in a 
condition of boyish immaturity and feebleness. ‘There 
are in the dark caverns of the Styrian mountains, 
animals that have grown and grown in their embryo 
state, until they have far overpassed the ordinary 
standard of their size; but, wanting the maturing 
operation of the sun’s rays, they have never become 
developed into the perfection of their kind. So it is 
with the Irish people ; they have grown into gigantic 
children; but, deprived of the wholesome stimulus 
of self-government, they have never become men.” 

The following is a very odd corollary, in fact— 

“ When Lord Edward (Fitzgerald) became obnoxious 
to the law, Leicester House was ransacked in the 
most insulting manner, in a search for criminatory 
documents; and when the rebellion broke out, a 
number of the houses in the Duke’s town of Kildare 
were wantonly burned, and several of his tenants 
hung upon the elm trees in the avenue leading to his 
house at Carton. It is a curious fact, that both these 
brutal outrages involved incidents productive of very 
considerable advantages to the subject of them. By 
the burning of the houses in Kildare, a wholesale 
clearance of an idle and mischievous tenantry was 
effected, much to the benefit of the property, but 
which his Grace's kindness of heart prevented him 
from accomplishing. Among the tenants hanged, to 
annoy the landlord rather than to punish the imme- 
diate sufferers, was, I believe, a man, upon the fall 
of whose life a number of leases expired, and a con- 
siderable addition to the Duke's income immediately 
accrued. So shortsighted do men ofien show them- 
selves, in doing the bidding of their evil passions, no 
less than in their attempts to accomplish good.” 

He adds— 

“ My old friend, Arthur O'Connor, is, I am happy to 
say, not only alive, but actively engaged in the pre- 
paration of memoirs of his long and eventful life. 
He will tell his own tale.” 

Just as Lord Cloncurry has told his, and to the 
end of which we have nearly arrived. His lordship 
informs us that, by his seeond marriage, he had the 
luck to get a good wife; that he took an active part 
in discharging the duties of a liberal landlord and 
magistrate, (when at last permitted to hold that 
dignity;) and that in lis later politics, still adhering 
to his original principles, he was somewhat less rest- 
less, and more accommodating as circumstances re- 

quired. The visit of George IV. (who soon after 
raised him to a viscountcy and British peerage) is 
thus described, and as we have just had another royal 
“visit, the precedent may not be without instruction :— 


the visit of George the Fourth to Ireland, in the year 
1821; and in’the general peace-making that then 
took place I was included. Overtures for a recon- 
ciliation were made to me through Lord Bloomfield, 
and I was invited to the royal table, where I was 
complimented most graciously by his Majesty. I 
was also present at all the public entertainments 
given to the King, with the exception of that of the 
Corporation of Dublin. 

“‘ A strange madness seemed at that conjuncture to 
seize people of all ranks in Ireland. Men and women 
of all classes and opinions joined in a shout of glad- 
ness. There was nothing thought of but processions, 
and feasting, and loyalty—boiling-over loyalty—and 
I was carried on by the stream so buoyantly, that I 
gave a pledge of the siucerity of my own uncondi- 
tional waiver of all bygones, by inviting his Majesty 
to honour my house by his presence; an invitation 
which he declined in the most gracious terms, on the 
ground of the shortness of his stay, and the determi- 
nation he had made to refuse all invitations of the 
kind. ‘The noise of the shout of welcome had, how- 
ever, scarcely ceased to sound in men’s ears, when 
matters fell back into their former state, and, not- 
withstanding the King’s parting admonition, conveyed 
in the letter of Lord Sidmouth, the ensuing city feast 
was made the scene of a new party conflict. The 
Lord Mayor of the day (Sir John Kingston James) 
happening to be a fellow director with me upon the 
board of the Grand Canal Company, I accepted an 
invitation to his inauguration dinner, where, notwith- 
standing the presence of several Roman Catholics, 
his invited guests, he felt himself constrained by 
corporate custom, to give the toast of the ‘ Glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory,’ which was the signal 
for battle. On this occasion, I turned down my 
glass, and remained seated, for reasons which I stated 
in a letter written at the time.” 

His lordship quotes amusing instances of O'Con- 
nell’s alternate flattering and terrorism ; now praising 
him (Lord Cloncurry) to the skies, and now abusing 
him in the language of Billingsgate. His picture of 
the Liberator is far from a captivating one; and he 
denounces the trade of professional agitation as cor- 
rupt, selfish, and pernicious. In November, 1820, 
O’Connell, it seems, was so sure of being appointed 
Attorney-General for Ireland, through the influence 
of the Duke of Leinster and others, that he wrote the 
following letter :— 

“ Merrion Square, Sunday. 

“Her Majesty’s Attorney-General will have the honour 
of accepting Lord Cloncurry’s kind invitation for to-morrow. 
If he has delayed his written answer until he could call him- 
self by that name, he has not forgotten for one moment, and 
never will forget, the respectful and very sincere attach- 
ment and regard he bears to his lordship.” 

On which his lordship notes :— 

“ « The finest fellow that ever bore the noble name 
of Fitzgerald,’ applied for and procured the shortlived 
honour desired by my correspondent ; but it was not 
very long afterwards when his Grace was denounced 
from the same quarter, as a recreant absentee and 
traitor to his country, for having built a house in 
London, and that at a time when the petty-sessions 
books showed that scarcely a single Monday in the 
year passed without the Duke taking his seat upon 
the bench at Celbridge, except during his unavoidable 
absence in the discharge of his parliamentary duties.” 

On a later outbreak in 1831, his lordship writes— 

“ Those who knew Mr. O'Connell, and recollect 
what a creature of impulse he was—how impatiently 
he bore with any difference from his opinions, and 
what a storm was the first burst of his wrath, will not 
wonder at what followed. Three very long letters were 
immediately issued, specially devoted to the business 
of vituperating me; but with ample digresions male- 
dictory of Lord Anglesey. I was ‘a renegade,’ ‘ an 
aristocrat born and bred,’ ‘a thinking patriot ;’ it was 
a matter of doubt whether my heart was ‘ of stone or 
a human heart,’ and, worse than all, I was the friend 
of ‘ Algerine Anglesey.’ ” 

His lordship’s final views, i.c., up to this date, may 
close our review of a book which, from the rank and 
position of its author, his long experience and inter- 





“ The viceroyalty of Earl Talbot was signalized by 


very mixed career, must command a place among 
works illustrative of that national and popular enigma 
known under the name of Ireland and the Irish 
People :— 

“Tt would be impossible to find witnesses mon 
competent than the writers of these letters to speak 
the condition of Irish affairs in 1434, and few whog 
testimony, in the line in which it runs, it would 
more difficult to discredit. There was, I believe, yy 
Irishman imbued with deeper feelings of nationality 
than Bishop Doyle, or who was more painfully 
sensible of the bitterness of being obliged by his 
own sense of truth and honour to admit the fact of 
the moral degradation of his fellow-countrymen. (jy 
the other hand, there was no Irish Whig more jealoy 
of the character of his party than Mr. Lambert, or 
who was more desirous to carry out its principles in 
the administration of Irish affairs in such a manne 
as should sink the individual nationality of Ireland, 
and make her a great limb of the English Whig body, 
Surely, then, it is lamentable to find one of these me 
‘doubting whether there was sufficient soundness iy 
the community to render it capable of profiting ly 
any liberal system; and the other admitting with 
regret that the whole statesmanship of the English 
party rulers of Ireland with whom he was associated 
was limited to a truckling subserviency to M, 
O’Connell. Still more lamentable is it to know, tht 
after the lapse of fifteen years, there is still in the 
community the same unsoundness, and in the ruling 
faction the same deficiency of manly conduct and far 
seeing statesmanship. At this very moment, the ‘in- 
telligence and virtue among the middle classes of our 
people’ has sucenmbed under the tyranny of dem- 
gogues, who, with liberty upon their tongues, have 
successfully called upon a starving and oppressed 
nation to contribute money to aid in the replacemext 
of the yoke of despotism upon the necks of the people 
of another land. While I write, the lineal successors 
of the juste milieu Whigs of 1834 know of nothing 
better that can be done for the relief of a prostrated 
country, than to provide the means of buying mor 
village agitators and members of Parliament, ly 
stopping a hole in a demoralising and corrupting, but 
place-making poor-law, with a sixpenny rate-in-il 
patch.” 

That England has long and intensely laboured to 
stop the progress of prosperity in Ireland, and las 
accomplished that end in 1849, is simply a delusioy, 
as sagacious as Colonel Despard’s, in which the 
noble author will dream himself to his grave. 








BRITISH AND AMERICAN COLONIES. 


L’Acadie ; or, Seven Years’ Explorations in British 
America. By Sir J. E. Alexander, K.LS, &. 


2 vols. Colburn. 

“TL’Acapre of the French, in North America, #8 
understood to comprehend Nova Scotia, Nev 
Brunswick, and part of Canada; it has been adopted 
as the title of this work, as in the American ‘ Actiid 
were made the surveys and explorations, # 
which the author assisted, for the proposed Gr 
Military Road to connect the British North Amenti 
provinces, ‘ 

“ The present record of experiences, during sé 
years’ service, will, it is to be hoped, be found ‘0 
contain information which may tend to the advance 
ment of Her Majesty’s service in the Colonies 
describe new fields for systematic colonization, ol 
also furnish subjects of varied interest for the gen 
reader. a 

“ Having contributed one or two articles on militst 
matters to the United Service Megazine, the Aulbt 
has incorporated them with the present narrai' 
which he compiled during the leisure of Jog 
Canadian winter, and which was terminated by sat 
very remarkable occurrences.” . 

Previous partial publication always puzzles us" 
avoid repetition, and yet not to neglect what pr 
new and worthy of note. Under these cireumstant, 
in the present instance, we shall merely stale ‘ 
Sir James Alexander's Journal is enlivened by™#! 





course with high sources of information, and his own 


anecdotes, and contains popular traits and deseriptio# 
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of country which are equally interesting and amusing, 
though mixed up with the scientific business, and 

nerally so short, that it is out of our power to class 
them in auglt like systematic review. We shall, 
therefore, merely mention that the author found Free 
Masonry of singular avail in protecting him from 
impending peril; and select a series of passages 
which mark and illustrate his track on the survey of 
New Brunswick, which province, he assures us, “it 
js now expected and believed will take a start forward 
as it becomes better known.” Now for the sample 
morceaur :— 

“There is a singular story connected with the 
Upper St. John’s, regarding witch-poles. It is this: 
Lieutenant Simmons had lately been in a canoe with 
an old Indian hunter, on one of the lakes of the St. 
Francis River, and they came to two smooth and green 
poles, without branch or Jeaf, and apparently growing 
out of the bottom; they stood eight feet above water. 
On sounding, the depth was found to be thirty feet, 
and on shaking one pole, the other also moved. ‘The 
hunter said these poles had been there since his 
childhood, and always had stood there since two 
witches came up the lake to fish, and thrusting their 
poles to the bottom to make fast their canoe, they had 
grown there !” 

In exploring the line, “ There were. seventeen 
picks in all, and six men to carry them. 
They accordingly moved backwards and forwards 
tlong the line, and deposited their burdens after 
short trips. Mr. Blair attended to the cireum- 
ferenter, and Mr. MacGill, with the chainman, 
John Bair, measured the line, and kept an account 
of the different sorts of wood we passed through, 
which it was necessary to note as an indication of 
the soil on which they grew. I went ahead, axe on 
shoulder, and with a compass and havresack, some- 
times alone, and sometimes with the Indian André, 
or I explored to the right and left as occasion re- 
quired. So all were at work simultaneously, and all 
were up at twelve at noon, which was the dinner 
hour. There was pork, biscuit, and tea again, and 
ut half-past one the work went on as before till five 
pa, When all hands ‘ made camp.’ 

“To vary the evening’s meal, we had occasionally 
bean-soup, or some salt fish; from eight to ten, I 
read by the light of my lamp ;-the men were very 
glad to sleep after their day's fatigue, particularly the 
caries. The anxious inquirer may now ask how 
many miles we got over in a day, suggesting ‘ eight 
orten?” aud will doubtless be surprised to hear that 
mile and a qnarter a day (though sometimes 
donble that was accomplished) eut through the Bush, 
was considered a fair day's work, and yet we were 
regularly at it from morning till night. 

“Be it remembered that in these primeval forests, 
Which have been growing up since the deluge, 
decaying and renewed, entangled with prostrate trees 
ad young and middle-aged growth of timber, we 
Mast hew our way painfully and with much heat of 
body in these hot summer months, when one usually 
teams with perspiration from eleven o'clock to 

* * 


b | 
tix, * 


“On Saturday night there was some conviviality, 
Mwithout the assistance of ardent spirits, I en- 
couraged the men ‘ to tell the tale and pass round the 
song; and one played the flute. One story being a 
thort one, I here introduce it :—A poor man, his 
wile and several children, all dwelt in one small 
camp; or hut in the forest. It was so small, that 
“night the whole family were packed together like 
‘pons, and when the old man wanted to turn round 
bed, he called ont ‘spoons!’ and all went about 
the other side together. * * * 

“Wolves began to prowl about onr camp about 

ime, but they are manageable when not in packs; 
mrertheless, their presence is at all times disagreeable, 
tnd it is desirable to keep one’s axe and rifle handy 
lying in the woods, with the feet to the fire, 

the midnight-howl of these creatures resounds 

“ the dark forest. 

2 some parts of New Brunswick they are very 
fsome, and six dollars is the reward given for 


two kinds of wolf, the grey and the black; the first 
is the most common, and he measures, when full 
grown, six feet long, including his bushy tail, stands 
three feet high, and weighs one hundred pounds, 
One man had lately lost twenty-nine out of thirty 
sheep, near the St. John’s, by these animals; and 
another man, whilst going home in the evening with 
a sleigh and pair of horses, saw a gaunt wolf come 
out of the woods and howl, presently a dozen more 
appeared, and immediately charged the sleigh. ‘The 
mau shouted, whipped on his horses, which, smarting, 
galloped off wildly. The wolves rushed about them, 
and on and over the sleigh, uttering cries of rage and 
hunger, till the man reached a clearing, when the 
disappointed pack made off. It was a narrow escape 
for the poor fellow; as was also that of a skater, 
who was perseveringly followed on the ice of a New 
Brunswick river, for twelve miles, by a single wolf 
in the dusk, till the light of a house appeared, when 
the wolf gave up the pursuit. 

“One of the ways to catch wolves is to build a 
small square room of logs, with a hole at the top, 
like a large mouse-trap ; the animal jumps through 
the hole to get at the bait, and cannot make his way 
out again; when discovered in durance, he sulks, 
cowed in a corner. * * * 

*“*No work can well go on in rain. Before this 
the forest seemed so dry, that we were expecting some 
night to be roused by the roaring of the fire wind 
through the trees, and to find ourselves in the midst 
of a terrible conflagration. Two trees leaning and 
rubbing against each other with the wind, have been 
known to catch fire, but the carelessness of lumberers 
and Indians more frequently occasions the mischief. 

In these woods occasionally is seen the lynx, with 
its stout active make, cat-like face, tufted ears, 
spotted legs, and short tail. When hurt, and not 
disabled, it turns on a man fiercely. ‘Thus a party 
of woodsmen were out in the bush, and one of them, 
when separated from the rest, wounded a lynx. It 
immediately sprang at him; he turned and climbed 
a small tree, but it was unable to bear him out of 
reach of the enraged animal, which tore him dreadfully. 
His cries, after a time, attracted the notice of his 
comrades, who found him with his flesh in strips, 
from the knee downwards. He lived, but the beauty 
of his legs, the calves, had entirely departed, 

‘We found in a decayed log in our rainy camp, 
a lizard of very disagreeable appearance. Its body 
was greenish, back red, and its length four inches. 
It had a heap of its eggs beside it. Andre called it wn 
ami @homme, for, he said, it tickled with its tail 
one’s ear when danger was nigh. However, he 
added, if we drank the water in which this animal 
had been,,it would poison us. + * 

* Whilst looking for twigs and fern leaves to make 
our beds, a very thick and dark-coloured water snake, 
‘the black snake,’ said to be poisonous, was observed 
about sixteen yards from the river. It was five feet 
long, and about nine inches round. André ran at it, 
and tried to kill it, as it moved towards the water, by 
vertically arching its body, like a caterpillar, and not 
by gliding in the usual manner of snakes. But he 
failed to make any impression on its tough skin with 
three blows of a stick, and it disappeared under a 
prostrate log. 

“A good dish of trout, our fourth since the Bend, 
was caught here, and I told the men not to disturb 
themselves in the morning, but to sleep as long as 
they pleased. I was in rather a singular plight 
myself, with two black eyes from the fly bites, fore- 
head, neck, and ears bitten and swelled, red shirt and 
trowsers soiled with charcoal, and limbs considerably 
bruised from daily heavy falls in the burnt woods, 
I often wondered that the men, when they fell with 
their loads, did not break their necks or limbs, or 
were not irretrievably injured with their pointed 
knots. * a * 

“ People are lost in the woods every year in New 
Brunswick; some never appear again; they sink 
exhausted, and their bodies are devoured by wild 
beasts. The anxiety they suffer before the close of 
the scene must be fearfully intense, besides the pangs 





meyhead, and only three for a bear's. There are 


woods. People went to search for him; they found 
him alive, but with his face destroyed with flies; he 
had lived on berries, and was so ‘ beside himself’ 
with fear, that he had not thought of eating a biscuit 
which was in his pocket all the time. He said that 
the owls swooped down at him, and pecked at him, 
thinking his face was raw meat. For the same 
reason, an owl has been kuown to carry off a red cap 
off a man’s head in the woods, and fly up into a 
tree with it. 

“A very intelligent surveyor and good draftsman, 
Mr. Grant, whom I saw in New Brunswick, was lost 
last year for five days in the woods of the Tobique, 
west of where we now were. His narrative was 
painfully interesting. He bad left his party to explore, 
and missed the surveyed line in burnt woods. It 
was the 5th of November, it rained, and he had 
neither fire, food, nor shelter. Next day it snowed, 
and he crouched for shelter at night under low bushes, 
after having walked for about thirty-five hours in his 
endeavours to escape from the wilderness. On the 
7th, he lost the needle of his compass, his hands 
being benumbed, and after reaching a river, he fell 
from weakness, He could not find a berry to eat, 
and fancied he saw Indians near him, but it was a 
delusion of the brain. Crawling on his hands and 
knees towards shelter, he passed the night under the 
roots of a tree. Having pulled off his boots to let the 
water run out, he conld not get them on again, and 
his feet were frozen hard on the morning of the 8th. 
He crawled to the river, and tried to thaw them in 
the stream; then pulling down a tall alder, he tied 
his handkerchief to it as a signal, and let it go again; 
he also wrote on slips of paper how he was lost, and 
sent them down the stream on split chips of wood. 
Crawling back among some alders and long grass, 
he resigned himself into the hands of the Almighty, 

“His sufferings from hunger were most severe. 
On the 9th, he dragged himself to the river to drink, 
and in the night it rained in torrents. On the 10th, 
to his great joy, he saw a party of woodsmen with 
horses on the opposite side of the river, but he could 
make no sound to arrest their attention; they went 
away, and he thought then his Jast hour was surely 
come. After some hours they returned, and by a 
violent effort, he uttered a wild cry, they saw him 
and rescued him, and with great care, he was 
recovered.” 

Such were the parts visited, and the sights seen, 
aud the stories heard, by our pleasant author; and 
those who would like to read many more similar 
accounts, will find them abundant in his two un- 
pretending volumes, which are worthily dedicated to 
the worthy Sir Charles Forbes. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREAT TABLE-LAND OF THIBRET. 


Extract from a Letter of Dr. Hooker, dated July 25, 1849. 
WueEny Dr. Hooker undertook to investigate the botany 
and the physical condition of the eastern extremity 
of the Himalaya Mountains, Baron Humboldt had 
the kindness to furnish him with instructions, in 
regard to the objects most worthy of his attention, 
however difficult of investigation. 

“ Que je suis heureux,” M.de Humboldt says, in one 
passage, “‘que vous allez pénétrer dans ces belles 
vallées de l’Himalayah, et méme au-dela vers Ladah 
et les plateaux du Thibet, dont la hauteur moyenne, 
non confondue avec celles des cimes qui s’élévent 
dans le plateau méme, est un objet digne de re- 
cherche.” And in another passage—‘ Eclaircir le 
probleme de la hauteur des neiges perpétuelles, & la 
pente méridionale et a la pente septentrionale de 
l'Himalayah, en vous rappelant des données que j'ai 
reunies dans le troisitme volume de mon Asie 
Centrale.” 

After a year spent in exploring Sikkim-Himalaya 
and the vast snowy mountains, of which Kinchin- 


junger, the highest ascertained mountain of the 


globe (28,172 feet), is the principal, and the severel 
passes, blocked up by fallen rocks or snow, or closely 
guarded by the Chinese, in the vain endeavour to 





of hunger. A boy had been lost for five days in the 


cross this triple barrier, a way was at length opened 
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by the united efforts of his Fxcellency the Governor- 
General, of the active Resident at Sikkim, Dr. 
Campbell, and of Mr. Hodg (late Resident in 
Nepal) ; and on the 23rd of July Dr. Hooker was 
employed, with his instruments, in determining the 
elevation of this extensive plain (long supposed to be 
the highest table-land in the world), 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. W. J. H. 

Kew, October 3, 1849. 

Tungu, N.E. Sikkim, July 25, 1849. 
Altitude 13,500 feet. 

I have carried my point, and stood on the table- 
land of Thibet, beyond the Sikkim frontier, at an 
elevation of 15,500 feet, at the back of all the snowy 
mountains! When writing last, I flattered myself 
that the way was open, and that the Tcheba Lama’s 
letter had removed all difficulties. It furthered me 
one match northward, but no more; for the British 
resident at Darjeeling had omitted to specify the 
nature of the Pass, by which I wanted to cross, so 
that I was as much exposed to deceit and opposition 
asever. The Singtam functionary, though well dis- 
posed towards me, was charged to give no effectual 
aid; he therefore expressed profound ignorance of 
the road—the Soubah of Lachen, ditto; while the 
Lama of Choongtam domiciled himself ten miles 
a-head of me, professedly in Thibet, and charged every 
soul, man, woman, and child, to afford me neither 
instruction nor assistance. The Lachen headman 
intercepted all parties coming up; and my poor 
Coolies were so threatened, that I dared not take 
them on, at the risk of our supplies béing cut off 
& tergo. There was nothing for it but to arm myself 
with patience; so I quietly camped again, told my 
tormentors that we were very good friends, and sent 
for the instructions which the Tcheba Lama had 
issued, which were to the purport that I might pro- 
ceed as far as the frontier, which I knew to be two 
marches a-head, on a hill called “ Kongra Lama,” and 
close to a Chinese guard. It seems almost itcredible 
how the mendacity system could be carried on so 
effectually. We put the inquiry to hundreds of people, 
and not one would acknowledge the existence of such 
a place! Old men and little children alike asserted 
this lie. I easily saw that the Singtam Soubah had 
been instructed to behave most courteously to me, 
and to draw me quietly away from my purpose of 
entering Thibet. Accordingly, he represented the 
Rajah’s affection for me as boundless :—* Nothing 
but extreme solicitude for my safety possessed his 
breast, and actuated his conduct. If I were lost in a 
stream,—if evil of any kind befell me,—a shrine at 
Lhapa, and annual worship, were the last honours 
that would be decreed to my memory; therefore, he 
implored me to consult my own security, and return 
to Darjeeling,” &c. &c. 

The more civil he became, the more so was I. 
Still I declared that I was bound to say my instruc- 
tions were so explicit that I had no option but to 
remain where I was, pending Dr. Campbell’s (the 
Resident) directions, which could not arrive sooner 
than twenty days. To this my enemy, well aware 
that our provisions were short, grinned acquiescence. 
He flattered himself that he should soon starve me 
out; but I knew, on my side, that the old Rajah, 
thinking to expedite matters, had allowed the Soubah 
and his Coolies only six days’ food ! 

My camp being pitched, at an elevation of 11,500 
feet, I had plenty of work; lots of new plants to 
gather, observations to make; and I was as busy as 
possible all day long for nine or ten days. The 
Soubah visited me every morning, and we held long 
conversations; for he is an intelligent man, and has 
visited Lhapa, &c.; and he told me frankly all he 
knew, and gave me much curious information. 
Talking one day of the mountain chains, I asked 
him for a rude sketch of those bounding Sikkim: he 
called for a great sheet of paper and charcoal, and 
prepared to make his mountains in the sand. I 
ordered rice to be brought for the purpose; and 
though we had so little, I strewed it carefully about. 
The end was answered; he stared at my unexpected 
abundance, and after bidding him farewell (it being 
the custom to send your visitor away), I saw no more 








of my rice, which looked ominous for the state of n1s 
granary. Soon after he volunteered to take me a ride 
to Tungu, which everybody swore was across the 
border. I agreed, if my tent might go. He “dared 
not allow it.” “Why?” “Because it is in Cheen” 
(Thibet). To which I replied, that having promised 
not to enter Cheen till the directions from Darjeeling 
arrived, I should wait till they came. Again he was 
nonplussed. On the tenth day of my detention, it 
pleased Providence to afflict my tormentor with a fit 
of the colic, so that he could not pay me his wonted 
visit, and as I made no inquiry, he concluded I was 
angry, and dared not ask me for medicine. I should 
mention that the illness arose from the quantity of 
wild herbs and fruits the poor wretch had eaten, by 
way of eking out his slender fare. At night a 
servant came to inform me that his master was very 
bad, like to die, and exemplifying the disturbance of 
the Soubah’s interior by twisting his fingers together, 
and clenching them across the pit of his own stomach. 
I instantly sent him a large dose, and next morning 
my patient was on his legs, though looking wofully 
ill. In the gratitude of his heart, he told me he 
“had heard of such a place as KonGra Lama,” and 
proffered to conduct me there if I promised not to 
stay more than one night at Tungu. I repeated my 
former refusal, that ‘I would not enter Cheen till 
my instructions came.” “But Tungu is nor in 
Cheen.” “Is it in Sikkim then?” “ Yes, certainly.” 
“Very well, then, since this is the case, we will all go 
to-morrow morning, and I shall stay there as long as 
I choose.” So he could only smile and agree. 
Samdong (which signifies a bridge) is the name of 
the place of detention, where all the above battling 
occurred.* It is about eight miles north of the Fork 
of the Zemu and Lachen rivers, in a stunted forest 
of juniper and abies Webbiana; itis situated on the 
Lachen river: the mountains on either side are low 
and grassy, full of rare plants. Marshy flats border 
the stream, and afford good yak grazing, and I added 
fifty or sixty species to my collection in a very short 
time. Thence north to this place is five or six miles 
more, the valley becoming broader, the hills lower 
and still more grassy, producing an abundance of 
novel species. 

We went to the Pass, and entered Thibet yester- 
day, my arch foe, the Soubah, acting as guide. His 
apologies are numberless. The Chinese, he says, had 
threatened to cut off his head if he -permitted any 
European to cross the frontier. I replied that an 
Englishman always carried his point, and whether in 
days, weeks, or months, made no matter to me. Now 
he vows he will never tell me another lie, nor hide 
so much as that (pointing to the tip of his little 
finger) ; that he will show me everything ;, and that 
I must visit his wife in his block tent on the frontier. 
So the tables are turned, and the Bhotas are civil, 
communicative, and zealous in good offices, as they 
were previously impracticable. The Pass is about 
ten miles north of this, the road is good, and we 
have Thibetan ponies. However, I walked good part 
of the way, collecting lots of new plants, of ‘Thibetan 
types. Above this place the Lachen river, which we 
followed, is bounded by two stupendous mountains, 
its bed being immediately margined by flats, and low, 
stony, or grassy hills. 

A little juniper and rhododendron accompanied us a 
short way ; beyond all was turf and stones, marshy flats 
and rocky spurs; the vegetation scanty, but very varied. 
The Thibetans come over the border in summer to feed 
their yaks, residing in black horsehair tents, of which 
we saw two; I stopped and entered one, which was 
empty, except a fine Chinese-looking girl—a merry, 
laughing creature,—who presented me with a slice of 
curd. ‘These people make butter all the summer, and 
eat curd with herbs, milk, and Fagopyrum bread; 
the richer sort only can afford to purchase rice, Their 
churns are of two sorts; one is a goat-skin, in which 
the cream is enclosed, beaten, stamped upon, and 
rolled ; the other is an oblong box, a yard in length, 





* The Oriental functionaries have always, in such cases, 
a difficult game to play. Their private orders from head 
quarters are not to be trifled with, and severely test their 
ingenuity.—Ep, L. G. -- 





full of upright rhododendron twigs, beautifully frost 
with butter, but all alive with maggots. The teny 
are roomy and water-tight, though so louse in textup 
as to be pervious to wind and smoke. 

Some miles further we reached the tents of Peppin 
(the Lachen Soubah), and were most graciously 
received by his squaw and family. The whole party 
squatted in a ring inside the tent, myself seated y 
the head, on a beautiful Chinese mat. “ Que 
Peppin” then made tea, with salt and butter, ani 
each of us produced our Bhotea cup, which wy 
always kept full. Curd, parched rice, and besten 
maize were handed liberally round, and we farej 
sumptuously; for I am fond both of Brick tea aj 
curds, Our fire was of juniper-wood ; and the ute. 
sils, of clay, were moulded of Dijarchi, except the 
bamboo churn, in which the tea, salt, and butter are 
churned previous to boiling. Meantime my poor dog 
Kinchin, who was fastened outside, kept up a furious 
barking at a huge Bhotea dog, a most noble animal, 
who longed to demolish my faithful Argus. 

Presently, a tremendous peal of thunder echoed 
down the glen. My followers started to their feet, 
and cried to me to be off, for the mountains wer 
falling, and a violent storm was at hand. We pursue 
our way for five or six miles in thick fog, the roard 
the falling masses from Kinchin-jow on one bani, 
and Chomoimo on the other, being literally awh, 
I never heard anything the least like it, except clas 
of heavy thunder. Happily no fragment can by po 
sibility enter the valley, by reason of the low hill 
which flank the river, along whose bed we pursued 
our way. Violent rain soon ensued, and drenchel 
us tothe skin. Gradually, as we ascended, the valley 
widened, and at 15,000 feet we emerged on a brow 
flat table-land; it might rather be called range alter 
range of inosculating, flat, stony terraces, with a littl 
herbage, amongst which the Lachen river meandered. 
500 feet further and we found ourselves on the to 
of a long flat ridge, connecting the north-west extreme 
of Kinchin-jow and of Chomoimo; and here stool 
the boundary mark—a cairn! 

Happily, the weather cleared, and enabled me (0 
look about. North, the plateau dipped, by successive 
very low ridges, overhung with a canopy of th 
vapours that had deluged us. Easterly, was the blve 
sky, and low ridges of the lofty table-land, which here 
backs the great range. ‘To the west, the spursol 
Chomoimo and much mist hid the horizon. Soutl- 
east, Kinchin-jow, a flat mass of snow, altiiuie 
20,000 feet; rose abruptly from low rocky cliffs a 
piles of débris. South-west, was Clhomoimo, equtll 
snowed, whilst to the south, between these mountails, 
the plateau dipped into the funnel-mouthed head d 
the Lachen valley. So here, at last, after thre 
months of obstacles, I stood at the back of the entir 
Himalaya range, and at its most northern trend in 
the central Himalaya! for this spot is far north of 
Kinchin-junga and Chumalari, or of the Nipal passes 
which I visited last winter. It opens directly up 
the Thibetan plateau, without crossing one si0¥y 
ridge, quickly to be succeeded by other avd stil 
other snowed spurs, as is the case at the Kanglachet 
and Wallanchoong passes. Here, too, I solved another 
grand problem,—the level of the snow-line. Strang? 
to say, there was not a particle of snow to be seed 
anywhere, en route, right or left, nor on the —" 
mountains, for 1500 feet above my position. : 
snow-line in Sikkim lies on the Indian (or souther) 
face of the Himalaya range, at below 15,000 po 
the Thibetan (or northern) slope, at above 16, : 
I felt very much delighted with my position, 
hastily made a rude panoramic sketch of the -_ 
round me, on four folio sheets of paper, very = 
as you may suppose, for the keen wind blew ve 
and we were quite wet. At any height above 49)" 
feet, too, I am a “lost man;” my head yes. 
acute pain, and feels as if bound in & pr 
temples throb at every step, and I retch, as wit 
sickness. te 

Just above 15,000 feet, all the plants are Dew,” 


1, nine-tenths & 


the almost bare 
Cyananthus, ‘ 


the moment you reach the table-lan¢ 
them disappear, and on A 
Potentilla, Ranunculus, Morina, 
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Grass, and a Carex, are nearly all the vegetation that 
ig seen, There is no Dama (Caregana), nor shrubby 
Astragalus, nor Ulex, in this part of Thibet, as in 
the north-west (Thomson's country), and the 
Frichurus, which is found at 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
on the Indian approaches to Thibet, did not ascend 
to the top of the pass. Still, as I always suspected 
at this turning-point, where the Alpine Himalayan 
vegetation is to be soon replaced by Thibetan sterility, 
there is a sudden change in the Flora, and a develop- 
ment of species which are not found further south, 
at equal altitudes in the Himalaya. 

For example, I gathered ten Astragali in the last 
five miles, and eight Ranunculi, six. species of 
Pedicularis, several F'umarie and Potentille, all new 
to me, and at between 14,500 and 15,500 feet of 
elevation. We kindled a fire of dried yak-dung, and 
blew it up with bellows made of goat-skin, and armed 
with a snout of yak’s-horn. My poor shivering 
Lepchas were benumbed with cold, and I gave them 
my cloak, for 1 always go thickly clad. I staid an 
hour and a half on the Thibetan side of the frontier, 
and obtained good barometrical observations, and 
others with boiling water; but the latter is infinitely 
the more troublesome process, 

On our return, the weather cleared mag- 
nificently; and the views I obtained of the great 
mountains, above named, rising almost perpendicularly, 
excelled anything I ever saw in my life. For 6000 
feet they rise sheer up, and loom through the mist 
overhead, their black wall-like faces patched with ice, 
and their tabular tops capped with a bed of sea-green 
snow.—I am afraid to say how thick, but I should 
guess between 200 and 300 feet in thickness. 

Southerly, down the glen, the mountains sunk to 

low hills, to rise again in the parallel of the great 
chain, twenty miles south, to perpetual snow, in 
tugged peaks. We stopped once more for a few 
minutes at Peppin’s tents, to get some tea; and at 
dusk I took horse, for, alas! in that state of the 
amosphere, I am as good as blind; but, happily, the 
stubborn, intractable, unshod Tartar pony, which I 
rode, never missed his foot,—sharp rocks, deep strong 
torrents, slippery paths, and even pitch darkness, 
made no difference to him. Except when in move- 
ment, these ponies are sorry-looking beasts; yet the 
Singtam Soubah, who weighs full sixteen stone, rode 
his down for the whole thirty miles of rocks, stones, 
streams, and mountains; and, except to stop and 
shake themselves, like a dog, with a violence that 
nearly unhorsed me, neither his steed nor mine ex- 
hibited any symptom of fatigue. 
_ I should like to stay here for some time, but it is 
impossible to have food sent to me. ‘The road 
between this place and Choongtam is so bad, that the 
Coolies can carry little more than each man his own 
daily provisions and blanket. 

The unlucky Singtam Soubah is in an agony to be 
of; and as I shall go from Choongtam to the Larhong 
Tass, not twelve miles east of this pass, I may 
probably find there the same plants; but I fear that 
pass has an elevation of 17,000 feet, (and then woe 
8 me, for my poor head and stomach!) and also, 
that it does not débouche upon, but descends to, this 
tame plateau, ten or twelve miles east of Kongra- 
Lama, and of Kinchin-jow. The road, however, is 
good. Fever rages below, from Choongtam to 
Darjeeling. My people behave admirably, and I 
hever hear a single complaint; but I find it very sad 
to see 4 poor fellow come in, his load left behind, 
staggering with fever, which he has caught by sleep- 
ing in the low valleys on the way from Darjeeling, eyes 
sunk, temples throbbing, pulse at 120, and utterly 
unable to call up the merry smile with which the 

Creatures always greet me. Generally, I have 
00 difficulty in bringing my patients round with 
Quinine and calomel, in this region. Here, of course, 
tad for two marches below Choongtam, there is no 

3 and with a little exertion and due precaution, 
By people might avoid illness. But, though I warn 
tery one, when starting for Darjeeling, and though 
- does the same, when sending them back 
ane they are so heedless, that they pay no attention, 

Teeklessly sleep in the most pestilential holes in 





Sikkim,— places where no consideration should 
induce me to stop. As for myself, my work is not 
half finished, I mean my botany, though I am busy 
collecting and drying from morning till night, and 
giving little time to anything else. 

We have almost no rain here, but much mist, and 
I find great difficulty in keeping my plants in order ; 
happily, they are of a small kind. I do not expect to 
return to Darjeeling till September or October, and, 
perhaps, not then; so you need not be alarmed about 
fever, for I shall not descend below 6000 feet. 
Indeed, I have not been below 10,000 feet for the last 
two months. I have led a hard but healthy life, and 
I know not what it is to spend a lonely-feeling hour, 
though I have not a soul of my party to converse 
with. Labelling plants and writing up my journal 
are no trifling labour, and I am incessantly at work. 
It is along time since I received any home letters. 
I am at an immense distance from Darjeeling, and 
my post is often twenty days in reaching me from 
thence. I mean to remain in this place a few days, 
and then descend leisurely to Choongtam. 

J. D. Hooker. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


No farther news has been received, but the following 
particulars, in addition to the main facts published in 
our last number, are of importance enough to gratify 
the interest now so universally felt respecting the 
probable fate of our gallant mariners. 

Mr. Robertson, of Stromness, hears there “ that the 
Ships would, in all probability, get clear of the ice 
by the end of August.” 

“That the Truelove got within eight miles of the 
Ships.” But this, w@ fear, is doubtful, as it seems 
impossible to compute with such accuracy on the 
statement of the Esquimaux. 

According to their information, the positions of 
the Ships in Prince Regent’s Inlet are to be assigned 
thus :*— 

Franklin’s in one of the harbours about Batty or 
Elwin Bays, on the farther side, or rather say towards 
the east coast of New Somerset; and the Lnterprize 
and Investigator in Port Bowen or Neill’s Harbour, 
on this, the nearest, or western side of the Inlet. 

Captain Parker, in his personal communication to 
the Admiralty, has shown the grounds on which it 
may be credited that the opinion which prevails 
among the whalers, that all are safe and well, may be 
reasonably depended upon. 

Another corroborative fact is, that the Esquimaux, 
usually about 200 at Pond’s Bay, have all disappeared 
except eight or nine, and on the cause being asked, 
the answer was, that they had gone to the Ships. We 
lay considerable stress on this fact. 

Well, then, may we not believe that the searching 
expedition has attained its object, and is, and has for 
some time been, in communication with that so long 
absent, and the cause of so much anxiety ? 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION—BIRMINGHAM. 
(Concluded.) 
TUESDAY. 
Section A.—( Mathematical and Physical Sctence.) 
1. Phillips (Professor), further contributions to Anemo- 


etry. 

2. Osler (Mr. Follett), on an improved integrating anemo- 
meter ; and notices of five years’ observations at Edinburgh, 
Wrottesley, and Lloyds. 

3. Petermann (M.), on the temperature of the British 
Isles, and its influence on the distribution of plants. : 

4. Lee (Dr.), tables of the meteorology of Christiania in 
Norway, and of Alten in Lappmark. 

5. Thomson (Rev. Dr.), on meteorology, considered chiefly 
in relation to agriculture. 

6. Wheatstone (Professor), on Professor Quetelet’s inves- 
tigation relating to the electricity of the atmosphere, made 
with Peltier’s electrometer. 

7. Rush (Mr.), on observations of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, made during the ascent of the Nassau balloon. 

8. Rankin (Rev. T.), meteorological observations, made at 
Huggate, Yorkshire. 





* A glance at any of the maps which have been published 
within the last few years will show these points.—Ep, L: G. 





9. Rankin (Rev. T.), singular atmospheric wave. 
10. hosphoric phenomenon in a pond at 





Huggate. 

ll. on magnetised brass. 

12. Brewster (Sir David), on a specimen of incombustible 
cloth, tor the dresses of ladies and children, manufactured 
at Dundee. 
on improvement of the photo- 


13. 
graphic camera. 
14, 


————_—_—_—_—_——_—_——- on circular crystals. 
15. Brougham (Lord), on the inflexion of light—communi- 
cated by Sir D. Brewster. 

16. Powell (Rev. Professor), on irradiation. 

7 on some recent discussions of 





17. 
the theory of dispersion. 

18. Sykes (Colonel), on meteorological phenomena 
observed in India, between January and May, 1848, by Dr. 
Buist, F.R.S8. 

19. Hamilton (Sir W.), on some new applications of qua- 
ternions to geometry. 

20. Russell (Mr. J. Scott), on recent applications of the 
wave principle, to the practical construction of steam 
vessels. 

. = Highton (Mr.), on thunderstorms and the formation of 
ail. 


22, ————_—————- on an approximate mechanical equiva- 
lent for the auroral action of 17th of November, 1848. 
23 t of several electric disturbances 





of the telegraph. 

24. on magnetic sound. 

25. Broun (Mr. J. A.), on the diurnal variation of magnetic 
declination, and the annual variation of magnetic force. 
{THE above long list was the consequence of Dr. 
Robinson’s hobby (see last Gazette) and hurry- 
skurry, and no discussion was the order of the day. 
In the language of Prof. Forbes, however, who pre- 
sided, the long list of papers rendered it necessary to 
abbreviate the communications to the Section as much 
as possible, and economise time. This necessity 
presses also upon us in regard to our readers; we 
shall therefore economise space by brief notices, 
enlarging only on the subjects of greatest general 
interest. Those omitted presented no point for obser- 
vation, although this may be attributable to the man- 
ner in which, in the absence of the authors, the 
papers were communicated to the Section. ] 

1. Professor Phillips has experimentally eliminated 
the relation of the cooling of a thermometer bulb to 
the velocity of currents of air; and his recent expe- 
rience in collieries has proved that the cooling power 
of the current is the best possible indicator of the 
quantity of air passing. 

2. The Wrottesley observations are those which 
Mr. Osler principally selected, being unable to reduce 
the whole. He has, however, fully established the 
coincidence of the curve of force with the curve of 
temperature, confirming his former report in 1840; 
but the evening period of mean pressure precedes 
that of mean temperature by half an hour : the motion 
of the air declines more rapidly than temperature. 
The six years’ Wrottesley observations show with 
remarkable regularity (so remarkably indeed as to hold 
out a hope of the discovery of a law of periodicity) 
periods of strong winds and of calms. Of the former 
at the end of January, middle and end of March, end 
of April, beginning of June, soon after the middle of 
October, about the 20th of November, and early in 
December; of the latter most marked, the middle of 
January and of June, and about the 14th November. 
The diagrams to show the pulses of foree—the periods 
of lull and force, exhibited this last period of cessa- 
tion very strikingly, with subsequent increase con- 
firmatory of Mr. Birt’s November wave.* 

3. The first striking feature of this communication 
was that the isothermal lines indicate the greatest 
cold in winter in the east instead of the north ; hence, 
if any one in the height of winter travel from the 
Shetland Isles, the north extremity of the United 
Kingdom, to the south coast of England (excluding 
the western portion), in order to enjoy a milder 
temperature, he would be probably mistaken, for the 
temperature in Unst (the west of Shetland Isles) is 
stated to be 37° in the coldest month, while that of 
Chichester is given at only 36° 5’, and Isle of Wight 
37°. In London it is 36° 2’; in Paris, 35°93’. The 
only place on the south-east coast of England, the 
average temperature of which is stated to be higher, is 





* All communications of barometrical observations for 
next month will be thankfully received by Mr. Birt, at 
the Kew Observatory.—Ep, L. G. 
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Gosport, with 39°. The difference on comparing the 
western and eastern coasts of Great Britain is more 
striking; it amounts in the south of England to an 
average of 6°; the temperature of London being 36° 2’ ; 
that of Falmouth, Penzance, and Hilstone being 
respectively 42°, the distance between the two 
being only 250 miles. Observations for Ire- 
land are imperfect, but a temperature of 44°, 45°, has 
been inferred for the western coast. On this coast 
there are the warmest parts of the British Isles, while the 
opposite portions, latitudecorresponding, of the eastern 
coasts of Great Britain, are the culdest—viz., those 
extending from the Naze to the entrance of the Firth 
of Forth, comprising the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, York, the greater part 
of Westmoreland, Durham, Northumberland, Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Berwick, &c. All these are 
included within the isothermal of 36°, but the littoral 
parts may be taken at 35°. Thus there is a difference 
between the eastern and western shores of the British 
Isles, or in a distance of about 500 miles, of 10° in 
the coldest month; while there is no difference be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and the Shetland Islands, 
which is a distance of 700 miles. In a precisely similar 
ratio—viz., 1° in about 50 miles, the temperature 
becomes lower and lower in going from the British 
Isles eastward over the Continent, where the line of 
28° extentls as far west as the meridians of Gottingen 
and Hanover. Wherever the westerly winds and 
currents maintain unretarded sway, their influence in 
raising the temperature (in winter) is very striking. 
A fine example of this presents itself in Devonshire ; 
while the temperature of the south-western extremity 
of Cornwall is upwards of 42°, that of Sidmouth and 
Exeter is only 36° and 34° respectively; .and it 
appears beyond a doubt, that the westerly winds in 
travelling from the Cornish peninsula to Exeter, 
diminish so much as from 6° to 8° in their temperature 
by the mountains of Dartmoor. Farther eastward, 
the Isle of Wight, Chichester, &c., not in the same 
way situated near elevated land, show again a higher 
temperature. Swansea, too, exposed in a similar way 
as the Cornish peninsula, shows almost the same tem- 
perature as the latter—namely, 423°. The average 
direction of the isothermal lines of the hottest month 
(July) may be said to be from south-west to north- 
east, and are consequently very different from the 
January lines. The highest summer temperature in 
the British Isles seems to occur in the central portion 
of the south coast of England, the lowest in the north- 
west part of Scotland, and the difference appears to 
be at least 10°; while between the western and 
eastern coasts only in Scotland a considerable diffe- 
rence seems to prevail, and a difference just the reverse 
of that in winter—viz., the eastern ceasts attaining a 
much higher temperature than the western. The 
curve of 64° mean temperature of the hottest month 
comprises the middle portion of the southern part of 
England, principally including the counties of Somer- 
set, Dorset, and parts of Devon, Wilts, and Hamp- 

shire, extending over the Bristol Channel to 

Swansea. It is a remarkable section cut out 
from the middle of the country, and calls for atten- 

tion. The fact is not to be mistaken; it is 

deduced from observations in six different places, 

all giving a temperature of 64° and upwards. 

These six places are—Sidmouth, 65° 5’; Gosport, 

64°; Isle of Wight, 65°; Swansea, 64°; Bristol, 67°; 

Cheltenham, 66° 3’. All observations referring to 

places east and west of the district in question show 

invariably a much lower temperature; for example, 

between Oxford and London the temperature is from 

63° to 61°, and as low as 58°; of Cornwall from 59° 

to 62°. The next lower isothermal, that of 62°, 

extends to near Lincoln and Birmingham, comprising 

the whole basin of the Thames and the Cornish 

peninsula, as well as the lower portion of South 

Wales. Ireland seems to attain scarcely a temperature 

as high as 62°. From the midland counties of Eng- 

land to the foot of the Highlands of Scotland the 

temperature keeps within 60°; but from thence to 

the north and north-west it descends very suddenly, 

that of Inverness being stated to be only 55° 7’. If 
the British Isles be compared with parts of the Con- 





tinent corresponding in latitude, the latter are found 
to attain amuch higher temperature. The distribution 
of plants in the British Isles was shown, corroborative 
of the isothermal lines laid down by Mr. Petermann, 
but observations were as yet incomplete. 

4. The tables presented by Dr. Lee were in con- 
tinuation of those of former years, but accompanied 
in respect to the Alten observations, with two new 
tables of barometrical and thermometrical means, de- 
duced from the period of eleven years, and arranged 
in three series,—monthly, quarterly, and annual. 
Dr. Lee stated that it was a matter of much gratifi- 
cation to him to remark that the Christiania and 
Alten observations have not only attracted the atten- 
tion of our distinguished associates, Colonel Sabine, 
Mr. Ronalds, and Mr. Birt, but thot those of 
Alten hold an important position in the fifth Report 
on Atmospheric Waves, by Mr. Birt, published in 
the Association volume for 1848. 

6. The results for the annual period were the 
same as those deduced by Mr. Birt from the Kew 
observations, 

12. Sir David Brewster exhibited a specimen of 
incombustible cloth for the dresses of ladies and 
children, manufactured by Mr. James Lutte, Dundee. 
Although this cloth burns when it is inflamed by a 
candle, yet the flame speedily dies away, and its in- 
combustibility is such, that the person who wears it 
can receive no injury, even when it is burnt by a 
candle, or the flame of a fire. As the material which 
renders the cloth incombustible is removed by 
washing, Mr. Lutte was desirous that some of the 
eminent chemists at the Association should direct 
their attention to'the subject, with the view of making 
the incombustibility of the cloth permanent. 

13. Sir David Brewster described an improvement 
which he had made on the photographic camera. It 
consisted in using an eye-piece for determining when 
the paper or metal was in the place of distinct vision, 
either by viewing the image on the ground glass, or 
in the air, without the ground glass. In this last 
case, the camera became a telescope, and might be 
used as such. 

14. Sir David Brewster gave a brief notice of his 
experiments on circular crystals. ‘This subject was 
first studied by Mr. Fox Talbot, in the circular 
crystals formed by mixing solutions of borax and 
phosphoric acid. Sir David Brewster exhibited 
the drawings which those crystals represented in 
polarized light, and which were given to him by 
Mr. Talbot. In his own researches he dis- 
covered a great variety of circular crystals, which he 
divided into two classes, positive and negative, and 
which included oil of mace, animal fat, wax, and in 
which it is very difficult to distinguish the circular 
from quaquaversus polarization. 

15. A communication from Lord Brougham, “ On 
the Inflexion of Light,’ was read by Sir David 
Brewster. These experiments were made with a 
fine apparatus, executed by M. Soliel of Paris, at his 
lordship’s seat near Cannes, in Provence, and estab- 
lished a new and interesting property of light, in 
virtue of which, a pencil of light that had suffered 
inflexion exhibited different properties on its different 
sides when submitted to the action of a second in- 
flecting body. In mentioning the Heliostat used in 
his experiments, and made in Paris, Lord Brougham 
very liberally offered the use of it to any members of 
the Association who might be occupied in experi- 
ments on light. 

16. Professor Powell suggested a method of 
measuring “irradiation” by placing a Plateau’s 
parallelogram at the focus of an object-glass, at the 
end of a tube connected with a telescope, and, there- 
fore, opposite to the object-glass of the latter, through 
which it is to be viewed and measured micrometrically. 
This can be done under any conditions of light. 

18. Colonel Sykes gave a running commentary on 
five years’ pressure curves of the barometer at Bombay, 
and the similar curves for four years respectively at 
Madras and Calcutta. They represented remarkable 
coincidences, a maximum in January decreasing to a 
minimum in June or July, and rising again to 
December or January, with, however, a retrograde 








movement for one month, about September, at Madras 
and Caleutta. The annual range is much higher at 
Calcutta. The curves of temperature exactly corre- 
spond with the pressure curves, and are not affected 
by the sun’s passing twice annually over the places of 
observation. Colonel Sykes similarly treated Dr, 
Buist’s map of meteorological cricises (?) pointing 
attention particularly to the storms of J9th and 24th 
of April last, simultaneous in the Punjaub, at Simla, 
at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, on the Malabar 
coast, on the western side of Ceylon, &c. The curves 
of horary oscillations accompanying this map ex. 
hibited no interruptions from storms, which Dr. Buist 
considers are simultaneous over considerable areas, 

20. Mr. Scott Russell's report of progress exhibited 
the complete success of the application of the wave 
principle as no longer a matter of doubt, He has 
applied it during the last year to a steamer to go both 
ways, backwards and forwards, and practically proved 
the flexibility of the wave form, which permits a de. 
parture from its strict rules without the loss of all its 
advantages. By means of the wave form, he ob 
tained a form for a steamer to go either way, which 
in competition proved superior to a steamer of another 
build, constructed by celebrated builders under the 
same required conditions. 

25 was a discussion of four years’ observations 
made at Sir Thomas Brisbane’s observatory, Makers- 
town. 


Srction B.—(Chemistry, including its applications to Agri- 
culture and the Arts.) 

1. Ward (Mr. Sykes), on motions exhibited by metals 
under the influence of magnetic and dia-magnetic forces, 
(with experiments.) 

2. ——____—— on a theory of induced electric 
currents, suggested by dia-magnetic phenomena. 

3. Voelcker (Professor A.), on the composition of the ash 
of the Amcria maritima, grown in different localities, and its 
geographical distribution, and the presence of fluorine in 
plants. 

4. Wrightson (Mr.), analytical investigations of cast iron. 

5. Percy (Dr.), on copper containing phosphorus, with 
details of experiments on the corrosive action of sea water 
on some varicties of copper, by Captain James, R.N.,F.R.8. 

6. Forchhammer (Professor), on the formation of dolo- 
mite. 

7. Arnoux (M. L.), upon the cause of the alteration 
of porcelain by oxide of iron, and the general theory of 
kilns. 

8. Brooke (Mr. Charles), on an improvement in the pre- 
paration of photographic paper for the purpose of antomatic 
registration, in which long continued action is necessary. 

1. Mr. Ward’s experiments confirmed Professor 
Pliicker’s view that the dia-magnetic force increases 
more rapidly than the magnetic, in relation to the 
power of the exciting magnet. In regard to the phe- 
nomena of revulsion, Mr. Ward observed, that the 
direction of the revulsive motions changed when the 
magnetic or dia-magnetic state of the metal was 
changed. When the polar pieces were adjusted 
within one quarter of an inch apart, and the dise of 
metal so suspended that one-half was without avd the 
other half between the polar pieces, another series of 
phenomena presented themselves. On developing the 
magnetic force, the disc moves as a pendulum, with @ 
tendency to pass outwards from between the polar 
pieces ; on breaking contact, the disc moved in the 
reverse direction, tending to pass within the polar 
pieces. Such motions are remarkable in that the 
direction of them is alike in all metals. Such motions 
appear to result from electrical currents rather than 
from magnetic or dia-magnetic forces ; for, on substie 
tuting for the disc of metal a flat spiral of insulated 
wire, they were not produced, but on using & similar 
spiral, but of which the ends of wire were 1 good 
contact, the like phenomena were observed as with 8 
dise. ’ 

2. Mr. Ward’s theory of induced reflecting ona 
to explain the above phenomena, was considered by 
Mr. Shaw too vague and general. The only exe 
periment, he said, which Mr. Ward had brought 
forward to support his view of the origin of the dia- 
magnetic phenomena was by no means satisfactory: 
Many conditions which should have been observ 
had been overlooked, and in its present state It was 
too complicated to warrant such a superstructure as 
Mr. Ward had built upon it. 


3, The plants used by Professor , Voelker were 
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grown in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and col- 
lected when in flower, in the month of June ; roots, 
leaves, and flowers were burned together. The ash 
analysed was, of specimens No. 1, grown close to the 
seashore, aud during high water exposed to the sea 
spray; No. 2, grown on an elevated partially decom- 
posed granitic rock, opposite to the former locality ; 
No. 3, grown in Mr. Lawson’s nursery, near E:in- 
burgh, upon a light sandy soil; No. 4, grown in the 
Scottish Highlands. With the exception of those 
specimens exposed to the sea spray, the examination 
for iodine gave negative results, and a comparison of 
the composition of the ash of Nos. 1 and 2 also proved 
the correctness of Dr. Dickie’s statement, that soda 
was more abundant in Ameria maritima grown on 
the sea-shore, and that potash prevailed in specimens 
grown in inland higher places. Professor Voelcker 
endeavoured to determine the quantity of iodine in 
the former, but although he used large quantities of 
ash, nothing more than mere traces could be 
proved, and the Professor differs from Dr. 
Dickie, who ascribes to Ameria maritima a 
power similar to that of marine alge, of separating 
from sea-water iodine-compounds, and condensing 
them in its tissue. The power which marine alge 
possess of extracting iodine from sea-water, appears 
to Professor Voelcker to be altogether different: 
iodine is an element essential to the healthy condition 
ofsea-weeds ; without it these plants could not exist. 
and hence we can well imagine that their peculiar 
organism possesses a power of extracting iodine from 
seawater, of assimilating and perhaps of storing it 
up. Ameria maritima, on the contrary, does not re- 
quire iodine as a necessary aliment, and grows as well 
in a soil destitute of iodine as on the sea-shore. He 
is therefore inclined to ascribe the occasional presence 
of iodine in Ameria maritima not to a power similar 
to that possessed by marine alge, but to an endos- 
motic action of the roots of Ameria, by means of 
which small quantities of iodine-compounds, present 
i seawater, are taken up by the plant, in the same 
manner as any other soluble salt would be absorbed, 
when presented to the roots of this plant in a watery 
solution. Several analytical results showed that 
Ameria maritima requires not only a considerable 
amount of silicic acid, but also of alkaline chlorides, 
for its healthy condition ; and pointed out clearly the 
tauses which contribute to chain this plant to a well- 
defined geological formation, as described in 
Schleiden’s Biography of a Plant. The sea pink 

ses to grow on a soil that does not contain the 
above substances in sufficient quantities. And the 
fact that it is not found on every sandy soil in Ger- 
many suggests the idea, that those localities where it 
occurs are rich in salt, and that some of the observed 
places have been the beds of some ancient dried up 
set. InEnglandand Scotland Ameria maritima grows 
tuiversally on the sea-shore, with the remarkable ex- 
ry of its being found on the summits of several 
lalnd mountains of the Scottish Highlands, It ap- 
ars to Professor Voelcker not unreasonable to sup- 
Pose, that those sides of elevated points in the High- 

» Which are exposed to frequent sea-winds, will 
z — with a quantity of salt, sufficiently large 
Tork a y the wants of the sea-pink. Professor 
a er,in conclusion, stated he had detected dis- 
4 traces of fluorine in the ash of specimens of 
meria maritima grown near the sea-shore, as also in 
thaine in near Edinburgh. : He likewise found 
tien m Cochlearia officinalis grown near the sea- 
Fe Wrightson’s investigations tend to prove 

ot-blast iron contained more phosphorus than 

‘ on iron, owing to the more ready reduction of 

_ acid in the former process of smelting. 
in “nd exhibit the presence of sodium and potas- 

»Which it was thought might materially affect 

Walities of the metal, 

\ . Percy's analysis of copper, to which phos- 
trea ve added in a state of fasion, gave 
having on ities of phosphorus and iron, the latter 

m derived from stirring the copper and 
eh with an iron rod: the tenacity and 
Y of the copper were not affected. Captain 


James’ experiments, of nine months’ duration, proved 
the greater durability in sea-water of an alloy of phos- 
phorus and copper. The loss per square inch of 
several specimens was given as follows :— 
grains. 

Electrotype copper ... sw. « 1.4 

Best selected § 2... 00s cco ooo 1.2 

Alloy (copper and phosphorus)... - 

Copper from the “ Frolit ” oo eae 

Dockyard copper, No. 1. ... «.. 1.66 

And dockyard copper to No. 4, at 

a greatly increasing ratio. 

6. Professor Forchhammer considers that Dolomite 
is formed where carbonic acid springs come in contact 
with sea-water. Numerous experiments on the action 
of carbonated waters upon sea-water confirmed his 
view, and established, although the results varied 
greatly, that the quantity of carbonate of magnesia 
precipitated increased with higher temperatures. 

8. Mr. Brooke’s improved paper is washed over by 
a brush with a solution of twelve grains of bromide 
of potassium, eight grains of iodide of potassium, and 
four grains of isinglass in one fluid ounce of distilled 
water, and dried quickly. When abcut to be used it 
is washed over by a brush with a solution of fifty 
grains of nitrate of silver to one fluid ounce of water, 
and placed on the cylinder of the registering apparatus, 
on which it remains in action for twenty-four hours. 
When removed, the impression is developed by brush- 
ing over a warm solution of gallic acid, containing 
twenty grains in the fluid ounce, to which a little 
strong acetic acid is added, and is then fixed with a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda in the usual manner. 
The present improvement consists in rinsing the 
paper in water after the application of the solution of 
nitrate of silver, pressing out the superfluous moisture 
in folds of blotting-paper, and then adding a little 
more of the solution of nitrate of silver to the surface 
of the paper. This is most conveniently effected by 
pouring a small quantity on the paper, and then 
pressing a glass rod or tube lightly over the paper, 
by which the solution is evenly distributed over the 
surface, and the contact of organic matter avoided. 
The increased sensibility and improved cleanliness of 
the paper consequent on this addition to the process 
are presumed to depend on the removal by washing 
of the nitrate of potash formed by the mutual decom- 
position of the salts on the surface of the paper. 

The business of the section closed with a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Walemi’s galvanic battery, which was 
stated by the inventor to consist of zinc and cast iron, 
the plates of the latter being brougbt very near to the 
former. The zine plate was coated with lead, by being 
first immersed in acetate of lead, and afterwards 
treated with mercury, the mercury being subsequently 
volatilised by heat. The cast iron was also prepared 
with carbon in a way which was not easily gathered 
from the description, and carbon was also described 
as diffused in some way through the dilute sulphuric 
acid which was used to excite it. The battery was 
said to be very active and tery constant, and from the 
protecting action of the lead the zinc was economised. 
The author exhibited a plate of zine which he de- 
scribed to have been used for a considerable time, but 
which was nevertheless little acted on. Walemi’s 
constant battery was not approved of by Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Hunt. 


Section C.—(Gceology and Physical Geography.) 


1. Reeve (Mr. Lovell), on the discovery of a living repre- 
sentative of a small group of fossil volutes, occurring in the 
tertiary rocks. 

2. Rogers (Professor), general sketch of the geology of 
Virginia, with especial reference to the faults traversing the 
district. 

3. Charlesworth (Mr. E.), on some new species of testacea, 
from the Hampshire tertiary beds. , 

4. Stuchbury (Mr. 8.), observations upon a large cylin- 
drical bone, found in the bone bed of Aust Cliff, on the 
banks of the river Severn. 

5. Buckland (Rev. Dr.), on the general presence of phos- 
phorus in soils, and on pseudo-coprolites. 

6. Williams (Mr. D.), on an original broad sheet of granite, 
interstratified among slates with grit beds, in Cornwall, 
between Falmouth and Truro. 

7. Peach (Mr. C. W.), on the fossils of Cornwall ; specimens 
of the fossils of that district will be exhibited. 





1. Reporied in last Gazette, from the brief verbal 


statement of Mr. Reeve, at the close of the preced- 
ing day. 

2. Professor Rogers gave a comprehensive account 
of the geology of Virginia, and the faults traversing it; 
illustrated by large maps. It comprehended an area 
of 66,000 square miles, consisting of tertiary strata 
near the coast, of primary rocks (gneiss, mica-slate, 
&c.,) over the great “ Atlantic slope,’ between the 
level tracts bordering the sea on the east and the 
Apallachian Mountains on the west. The Blue 
Ridge of mountains which formed the western boun- 
dary of the primary rocks consisted of igneous and 
altered rocks, and along this line the greatest amount 
of igneous action appeared to have taken place. The 
Apallachian Mountains consisted of numerous 
parallel ridges of Silurian and carbonifereus rocks, 
and beyond them stretched out the great western coal- 
field. Some of the beds of coal in the mountains 
were at a lower level than the carboniferous lime- 
stone. The dislocations and displacements of the 
strata which had taken place in the Apallachian 
Mountains, owing to the contortions and foldings 
which the rocks have undergone were so extensive, 
that the newer rocks were repeatedly found dipping 
under the older; and where the folds were accom- 
panied by dislocation, the oldest Silurian rocks were 
found in contact with the carboniferous limestone 
and coal measures, indicating a displacement of 
10,000 feet. In conclusion, he alluded to his theory 
of synclinal and anticlinal axes, the steepest sides of 
which he believed to be always towards the quarter 
from which the original disturbing force acted. In 
his recent tour amongst the Alps, he considered he had 
discovered a similar arrangement in all the great lines 
of elevation. The Professor was cordially com- 
plimented on his services to geology. 

3. Mr. Charlesworth, referring to the labours of 
the British Natural History Society, stated that out 
of 20,000 specimens of testacea found in these beds, 
there were seven new to England—viz., A Cytherea, 
with the external form of Zsocardia. A Purpura? 
with a single prominent plait on the columella. A 
Cancellaria. A shell allied to Cerithium. Murex 
tripteroides. F'usus excisus, and a variety of Murex 
defossus. 

4. The bone was ascribed to the labyrinthodon, 
though only a portion two feet in length was re- 
ceived by Dr. Lloyd and Dr. Buckland, as a frag- 
ment of that species, which the latter observed must 
have been sixteen times the size of an ox. 

5. Dr. Buckland’s attention to this agricultural 
Subject had been drawa to it by witnessing at a 
manufactory at Deptford the grinding down of what 
was termed coprolites. These, when mixed with a 
small portion of guano, were found to make most ex- 
cellent manure, equal, perhaps, to coprolites them- 
selves. However, he found that these were nct 
coprolites at all, and, therefore, he had called them 
pseudo-coprolites, He then entered at length into 
the production of phosphorus, and its diffusion in all 
soils, except, perhaps, in the most barren sands, and 
proceeded to show that it was to the production of these 
pseudo-coprolites, in an artificial way, analagous to 
that in which nature had formed them, that he wished 
experiments to be made. The ingredients would be 
the sewage water, impregnated with salt, in which 
would be placed marl, clay, and perhaps chalk, and 
to which would be applied a certain degree of heat; 
in short, the same causes which were in operation by 
nature to produce these pseudo-coprolites would be 
put in force artificially. He did not doubt that the 
same chemical results would follow ; the chief diffi- 
culty he apprehended would lie in the time necessary 
to effect these results. Professor Playfair stated that 
he had considered the suggestions of Dr. Buckland, 
and had no doubt but they might be made available. 
The experiment could be easily made, and he would 
make it with Dr. Buckland’s assistance. There wes 
one difficulty, and it was this, that the sewerage 
water would require to be kept for such a length of 
time, that it would not be possible to have it near any 
habitation. He might mention, also, that there was 
a process by which the phosphate of lime in sewerage 





water which was held soluble by carbonic acid, was 
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rendered insoluble. This process would be more 
advantageous than Dr. Buckland’s, inasmuch as it 
would be immediate in its results. 

6. Mr. Williams described this sheet of granite as 
the only one of the kind he had ever seen. It varied 
from four feet nine inches to sixteen feet, and, with 
considerable dip, frequently undulated with the slate. 
Mr. Austin thought it must be hornblende, and not 
granite. 

7. The author stated that, since he communicated 
to the section at Cork the first discovery of fish 
remains in the rocks of Cornwall, he had found con- 
siderable beds of these remains in slaty rocks 
extending from a little west of Fowey to beyond East 
Looe, and that they had been found near Port Wrinkle 
by Mr. Pengelley. He then gave a description of 
some of them, and said they occupied a space of three 
miles across. He passed on to the calcareous 
and slaty rocks on which these fish beds rest, and in 
which corals, crinoids, shells, and trilobites are 
abundant, extending from Pencarra Point east to 
near Pentuan west; and on the north side the 
quartzose, and light-coloured and waved slates of 
East Looe, St. Veep, &c., showing that, althongh 
trilobites were found on the south side of the fish 
beds, no traces of them were found in those of the 
north nearer than Bodmin and Menheniott. At the 
latter place they are found in a narrow band, in which 
thousands of their exuvie are embedded, and these 
rocks are at least ten miles from the fish beds. After 
mentioning that he had found organic fossils in most of 
the parishes between the south coast, say from Veryan 
to the Rame head, and Padstow and Newquay, on the 
north, he stated that at the latter place he had dis- 
covered a splendid spine of, probably, an orchus, 
associated with corals, crinoids, and trilobites, this 

being a new locality for fish remains. After much 
more interesting matter, he apologized for the im- 
perfect manner in which he presented this paper, not 
having intended to make any communication to the 
meeting ; but, in consequence of the peculiar interest 
the fossils he had with him had excited, he felt it 
right to lay the communication before the society. 
He farther observed that when Sir H. Dela Beche 
made the geological survey of Cornwall, only three 
or four localities were known to be fossiliferous, 
but that now more than half the county he had found 
tofbe so, and insome places they were abundant. He 
confessed he was miserly over his fossils, and 
promised that when Sir H. De la Beche came into 
Cornwall to make a fresh survey, he would throw 
open all his stores, and be miserly over them no 
longer. 

After a few observations by Sir R. Murchison, the 
meeting closed. 


Section D.—(Natural History, including Physiology.) 


1. Report of the committce on the registration of the 
oo phenomena of plants and animals; including Mr. 
. E. Couch’s observations on periodic phenomena for 
1848, at Polpero, Cornwall; and Mr. J. Blackwall’s list of 
birds observed at Llanrwst. 
2. Buckman (Professor), on fairy rings, with notes on 
some of the edible fungi by which they are caused. 
. Bona (C. L., Prince of Canino), on the distinction 
of the little blue magpie of Spain, (Pica Cookii,) from that 
of Siberia, (Pica Cyanea ; Pallas.) 
4. Forbes (Professor Edward), on the British genera of 
patellacea. 
5. on beroe cucumis, and the 
ra and species which have been constructed from it. 
6. Owen (Professor), on the anatomy of lucernaria, with 
the characters of a species new to the British coasts. 
7. Macdonald (Dr.), on the course of the blood in the cir- 
culation of the human fetus in the normal development, 
— with the acardian, reptilian, and ichthic circula- 





on the organic morphology of the 


Bo. ceenntcosemetemenncenate 
animal kingdom. 

9. ——_—_——-——_——- on the external antennz of the crus- 
tacean and entomoid class, and their anatomical relation 
and function, showing their connexion with the olfactory 
instead of the auditory apparatus, and the homology in the 


vertebrate class. 

10. Fowler (Dr.), if there be data rendering it probable 
that vitality may be a force correlative with the forces 
acting on unorganised matter; as motion, chemical 
affinity, &c. 


1. Dr. Lankester read the report, which showed 


multiplied before scientific results can be tabled. 
Mr. Austin exhibited a fern grown near Birmingham 
to confirm his views of the action of carbonic acid on 
the growth of plants. 

2. Fairy rings are always popular subjects, and the 
theories upon them never appear to be exhausted. 
Professor Buckman stated that the fungi of which 
they were composed begin to make their appearance 
in May. The outer zone is marked by a ring of dead 
grass, from beneath the leaves of which the agaris 
spring up. The soil in the centre, as also the herbage, 
appears to be mnch in the same condition as that of 
the rest of the field. ‘The inner zone consists of 
grass of the most luxuriant quality, its leaves being 
fresh and green, and two inches higher than any 
other grass of the field. ‘The most general grasses 
are Dactylus glomerata, Solicum perenni, and Poa 
pratensis, He noticed the hypotheses of De Candolle 
and Mr. Way, after which a discussion arose as to 
the poisonous qualities of the various fungi, in which 
it was shown that they vary much according to 
climate, and that in some parts what is called the 
common mushroom was rejected: Professor Forbes 
remarking, in conclusion, that one good result would 
attend these researches,—viz., that we shall know 
what mushrooms are available for the kitchen. 

3. The Prince of Canino held that the little blue 
magpie of Spain ( Pica Cookii) was a different species 
from that of Siberia (the Pica Cuanea of Pallas). 

4. The great similarity existing between pa- 
telliform shells, the animals of which are so 
different, that they cannot be included in the same 
genus, has long been known to naturalists, and is one 
of those apparent anomalies which have been laid 
stress upon as sources of uncertainty in paleonto- 
logical inductions, without, however, very good 
reason, for the remains of the mollusks in question 
are rarely found fossil, and the great majority of 
fossils of that class of animals are such as can be 
confidently depended on. In the course of the re- 
searches undertaken by the author and Mr. Hanley, 
for their joint work on the History of British 
Mollusca, now in course of publication, a fresh in- 
quiry was required to be made into the propriety 
with which the British Patellacee had been assigned 
to known genera. It resulted, that among our 
species we had two forms for which it becomes 
necessary to construct new generic types,—viz., 
the so-called “ Lothia fulva” and “ Lothia ancy- 
loides.” Neither of these belong to Acmea, with 
which Lothia is synonymons, but differs essentially 
in characters of head, mantle, dentition, and, in the 
latter case, position of body with resfect to shell. As 
no established genus can receive them, for the former 
a new genus, Pilidium, is proposed, to which 
“ Patellacee” of the “ Zoologia Danica” also 
belongs ; and for the latter a new genus, Propilidium. 
Pilidium is allied to Acmea, on the one hand, and 
to Propilidium on the other, having the position in 
the shell of the former genus, and the tongue of the 
latter. Propilidium links Acmea and its allies with 
Puncturilla and Emarginula, like which, it has the 
apex of the shell turned away from the head of the 
animal, but has a very different dentition. The 
British Patellacee may be arranged as follows :— 
First group, Patellidee. Cyclobranchiate animals ; 
apex of the shell anteal. 1. Patella. A. Branchial 
lamine extending in front of head; branchial im- 
pression in shell unsymmetrical. 1. Patella Vulgata. 
2. Patella Athietica. B. (Patina). Branchial 
lamine deficient in front of head. Branchial im- 
pression subsymmetrical. 3. Patella Pellucida. 
Second group. Acmaade. Branchie cervical; apex 
of shell variable. Rachis of tongue of comparatively 
single elements. 1. Acmea. ‘Transverse element 
of tongue double; tentacula occiliferous; apex of 
shell anteal. 1. Acmea testudinalis. 2. Acmea 
virginea. 2. Pilidium. Transverse elements of 
shell anteal. 1. Pilidinm fulvum. 3. Propilidium. 
Transverse element of tongue single; tentacula eye- 
less; apex of shell posteal. 1. Propilidium 
ancyloide. Then follow Emarginula (two species) ; 
Puncturella(one species); and Fissurella (one species. ) 





Progress to a small extent; the data must be greatly 





with Haliotes and Troclius. Capulus and Calyptrea 
are members of separate families. 

5. Attke Birmingham Meeting of 1839, the author, 
in conjunction with Professor Goodsir, communicated 
an account of the British Celiograde Medusa, They 
then announced the existence in our seas of the true 
Beroe Cucumis of Otho Fabricius, which they had 
taken on the coast of Zetland. Since that time, Prof, 
E. Forbes has availed himself of many opportunities 
for the observation of these interesting animals, and 
has been successful in discovering some new and 
interesting features in their economy. He has taken 
the Beroe Cucumis in many parts of the coasts of 
England and Scotland, from the Zetland Isles to the 
Isle of Wight, and has not been able to find any 
sufficient differences among the individuals to warrant 
the recognition of more than one species. ‘They vary 
greatly in size and colour; in the Hebrides they are 
not unfrequently taken three inches in length, but 
are usnally very much smaller on the English shores, 
He has found that apparently, at certain seasons, 
numerous individuals of this Beroe produce in the 
line of their ciliary ribs, and from the belts of motor 
tissueat the base of the cilia, ovate, egg-like, pedunev- 
lated bodies of a bright orange colour. These can 
also be produced from the finer ciliary circles of the 
mouth and of the dorsal extremity. When the animal 
is in this state, any irritation near the ciliary ribs, 
causes it to contract the neighbouring portion of the 
body over them so as to protect them, sheathing the 
eggs as it were in deep membranous canals, Par- 
ticular attention is directed to these gemmules or 
egg-like bodies, which may prove to be intermediate 
states of the Beroe. When the animal is in egg, it 
is extremely irritable, and when irritated gives out 
the most brilliant vivid green phosphorescent liglt— 
always from the vessels beneath the ciliary ribs, and 
from no other part. ‘The badness of the majority of 
delineations of this animal, and a misconception of 
its true structure, have caused numerous false species 
and several genera to be constructed out of oe, 
Thus, in the Histoire des Acalephes, by Lesson, tll 
the following appear to be founded on Beroe Cucumis. 
In the genus Beroe Forskalii, (Milne Edwards,) & 
name proposed for the Medusa Beroe of Forskali, 
which is the Mediterranean form of the species, and 
to which Professor Milne Edwards, in an admirable 
memoir, very rightly assigned the Beroe Ovatus of 
Lamouroux, the Beroe Elongatus of Risso, the Bere 
Rufasceus of Eschscholty, the Idya Forskalii, Beroe 
Alheus, Beroe Chiajii, of Lesson himself; and sug- 
gested the probable identity with the Beroe Uvalu 
of Brown, the Beroe Cucumis of Otho Fabricius and 
Sars, the Beroe Capensis and Beroe Punctata of 
Peron and Leseueur. In spite of the elucidation of 
the subject by Milne Edwards, several of the so-called 
species, as Beroe Albens, Punctata, Ovatus, and Ca- 
pensis, were retained by Lesson, and distributed even 
under different genera. Beroe Fallax, founded 
figure by Scoresby, is probably the same species. In 
the genus Jdya of Freminville, retained on account af 
the animal having its “body open at the two poles, 
(a misconception founded on some of the cunows 
contractile changes which the animals assume,) 7 
find Idya Peronii, which is Beroe Macrostomis 0 
Peron, Idya Capensis, Idya Cucumis, the name 
annexed to Fabricius’ species, Zdya Elongatus, aar 
ribbed monstrosity mistaken for a species by ae 
Idya Borealis, so far as the reference to Score ; 
goes, and Idya Ovata (Beroe Ovatus of Brown ; 
almost without a question, identical. Then - 
the genus Medea of Eschscholty, which to a 
a Beroe with interrupted bands of cilia, in — “ 
places Medea Fulqens, the species discovere : 
Macartney; and Media Dubia, founded 02 : 
fountain fish of the old voyager Mertens, — 
doubtedly Beroe Cucumis, whilst Media Ar . 
founded on one of Scoresby’s fignres, was Pre eal 
the same. The genus Cydalisca of Lesson rn 
follows, founded on account of the presence of ‘ 
little ciliated openings” at the pole Rs. sey 
mouth. Every person who has examined 4 ie 
knows that the two little rays of cirrhi which | é 
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The Cydalisca Punctata is certainly Beroe Cucumis, 
and the C. Metreformis probably that species. 
Then comes the genus Pandora of Eschscholty, 
which is defined on account of the ciliary bands being 
lodged in furrows bordered by membranous folds, 
evidently the condition of Beroe described in this 
communication. The Janira Hexagona, founded 
upon a figure of Slabber, was probably also the species 
before us. ‘Thus there would appear to be about 
fifteen species distributed under four if not six genera, 
constructed out of this one animal. Such proceedings 
tend to confuse zoological science, and are the more 
inexcusable, since the full and accurate dissertation 
of Milne Edwards on Beroe Forskalii was at hand to 
guide, and is even quoted entire in Lesson’s work.* 
6, Professor Owen communicated a description of 
the external characters and anatomy of a Lucernaria, 
which he had found near low water mark on the 
rocks to the east of Dover, August, 1849, attached to 
the Ulva latissima. It differed from the Lucernaria 
quadricornis or Liicernaria fascicularis, in having 
the eight tentaculiferous lobes equidistant from each 
other; and it differed from the Lucernaria auricula 
in the absence of any ear-like appendage at the 
middle of the border of the connecting webs between 
those lobes. It differed from the Lucernaria cam- 
ponulata in the absence of the two series of foliaceous 
processes, arranged on each side of a white line, 
extending from the sides of the mouth along the 
middle of each connecting web; and by the presence 
ofaconvoluted coloured filamentary body, extending 
from the circumference of the mouth to the tentacu- 
liferous extremity of each of the eight lobes. It also 
differed from the Lucernaria cyathiformis in the ten- 
tacles being supported, in clusters, at the extremity of 
lobes produced beyond the margin of the infundibular 
disc, The specimens varied from an inch to half an 
inch in length. One variety had ten lobes. The 
stem of the polype terminates in an adhesive disc or 
base, in the centre of which is a small triradiate pore 
or pit, with a thickened border or sphincter. There 
is no cartilaginous lamina in this disc. Four canals 
commence from the central pore or pit, and ascend 
the stem projecting into the central digestive cavity, 
but separated by the lining membrane of that cavity, 
Which is reflected upon the four canals, forming as 
many longitudinal folds projecting into the digestive 
tavity. The four canals bifurcate and are continued 
tong each of the eight lobes to their extremities, 
where they subdivide, and are continued along each of 
the thirty or thirty-two tentacles, forming the ter- 
minal cluster of the lobe. Professor Owen described 
«small triradiate pore at the round expanded end of 
tach tentacle, and assigned reasons for regarding it 
ts the orifice of the canal traversing the tentacle. He 
entered into a disquisition as to the function of this 
tystem of ramified canals, which is equally distinct 
fom the digestive and generative systems, and con- 
tains 4 clear colourless liquid, with minute organic 
particles or granules ; and expressed his opinion that 
system of ramified canals was homologous with 
the partially divided abdominal or aquiferous cavity, 
fom which the canals of the tentacula are continued 
1 the Actinie. The generative organs were arranged 
eight filamentary masses, disposed in short wavy 
folds along the inner surface of each of the eight 
lobes. Each mass consists of a central lobulated 
body, containing the fusiform capsules of the sper- 
matozoa, similar to, but smaller than, those of the 
Actinia; and this body is surrounded by the looser 
stoma containing the ova. The large mature and 
impregnated ova escape from the inner surface, or 
that next the cavity of the infundibular web of the 
Wp, breaking through the membrane, Professor 
Oven having travelled from Dover to the meeting at 
Immingham, had not had the opportunity of com- 
Pring his observations with those of any other author, 
such as were given in Dr, Johnstone's excel- 
Work on British zoophytes. In reply to some 
Tespecting the four longitudinal muscles or 
ligaments, described by some authors as rising up 
the pedicle, he remarked that nothing was easier 

* Vide Baliad in last Literary Gazette, for by far the most 

‘leat jon of the Beroc,—Ep, L. G. 





or plainer than the demonstration of the area of four 
corresponding canals in his Lucernaria; it required 
only a neat transverse section of the stalk or peduncle, 
to see that they were not solid but hollow bodies. If 
the appendages to the borders of the webs in Lucer- 
naria auricula should prove, as some have supposed, 
not to be constant, the specimens described and 
exhibited at the meeting might be a variety of that 
species, and be entered under it in the catalogues of 
British zoophytes, as var. inauriculata. 

7, 8,9. Papers of anatomical and pathological im- 
portance. The first involves the great question of 
the cause or causes of motion in the blood. 

10. Pointed out the actions of these forces on each 
other, 

The Seetion separated after the usual ceremonial 
votes. 

Section E.—(Subsection of Ethnology.) 

1. Blair (Dr.), on some remarkable primitive monuments, 
existing at and near Carnac, (Brittany ;) and on the discri- 
mination of races by their local and fixed monuments. 

2. Retzius (Professor), on certain American skulls; on 
Celtic skulls ; on Cimbric skulls ; on Roman skulls. 

3. Hanson (Rev. J.), on certain African tribes. 

4. Isbister (Mr.), on the ethnology of New Caledonia. 

5. Latham (Dr. R. G.), on the transition between the 


Tibetian and Indian races, in respect to physical confor- 
mation. 


————-—— on the terms Goth and Getz. 

s —_———— on certain additions to the ethno- 
graphical philology of Africa. 

1. Dr. Blair described a visit made, 1834, with Mr. 
Francis Ronalds, to the bourg of Carnac, in the de- 
partment of the Morbihan, the country of the ancient 
Veneti, on the south coast of Brittany, for the sake 
of examining certain very remarkable monuments, of 
the kind usually held for druidical, but of peculiar 
character and unusual dimension, and hitherto but 
slightly known in this country. He mentioned the 
surprising ricliness in such remains of the small dis- 
trict—hardly six miles east and west from Carnac,— 
which they explored. Upwards of seventy notable 
objects had been described by them, and the more 
important designed, ‘They were of the usual classes, 
pillars, dolmens or cromlechs, tumuli, circles, &c. A 
stone of sacrifice was mentioned, hollowed for receiv- 
ing the back and shoulders of the supine human 
victim. An obelisk, now fallen and broken, measur- 
ing sixty-four feet in length, and computed to weigh 
upwards of 300 tons. Mount St. Michel, a large 
tumulus surmounting a natural hill, and having on it 
a chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, whence its pristine 
design and use as a temple were inferred. The chief 
objects of interest, however, were five instances of an 
arrangement hitherto not elsewhere found. Nine, 
eleven, thirteen parallel rows or lines of pitched 
stones, varying from a huge to an almost diminutive 
size, form so many paralieclitha, traversing and 
featuring the country. The lengths, too, are various: 
one, springing near the bourg of Erdeven, extends a 
mile and three furlongs. Adjoining the heads of 
these parallelitha are enclosures, viewed as temples, 
to which the long avenues led. ‘Three of these sets 
of lines lie consecutively, suggesting the impression 
that they have been continuous. The two others lie 
apart from them and from each other. If, as Mr. 
Deane, who preceded these travellers on the same 
ground, conjectures, the intervening spaces were once 
occupied by similar series, connecting the five into 
ohne enormous dracontium, or temple of serpent 
worship, imitating the windings of the deified reptile, 
the whole monument must have been the most stu- 
pendous of its kind in the world. To this were com- 
pared certain Scandinavian monuments, having the 
same character of fields of stones, differing herein, 
that the stones are disposed for the marking out of 
promiscuous graves; some being set to express the 
figure of a boat. The Swedish antiquaries account 
them battle fields, turned into the cemeteries of the 
slain, the boat indicating some illustrious sea hero, or 
sea king, buried. The attention of the section was 
called to this agreement between the monuments of 
the old Scandinavians and their historically-known 
spirit and manners, whilst the religious monuments 
of the Bretons express, if rightly interpreted, that 





domination of the druidical hierarchy, which stands 


out as the most conspicuous feature in the social 
constitution of old Gaul. Subordinate discriminations 
of the same tendency were pointed out in Scandina- 
vian circles, considered as courts of law, analogously 
to the legal and litigious temper of the old Norsemen 
at home, whilst the sacerdotal character of the Celtic 
remains re-appears in the logan, or rocking-stones, 
spread over the Celtic—unknown, apparently, to the 
Germanic—territory, and understood for ministrant to 
oracular purposes. The importance of thus identify- 
ing the characters and monuments of nations was 
urged in an ethnological view. The wonderful 
monuments of Carnac speak for themselves, in invit- 
ing the steps of the travellers in quest of science or 
pleasure. 

2. Held with Rask and other northern antiquaries, 
that previous to the inundation of the Indo-European 
hordes, Europe was almost entirely peopled by a race 
akin to the Finnish and Laplandic. The skulls found 
in the most ancient barrows supported this opinion, 
whilst the Celtic form was not discovered till in those 
of a later period, 

3. Described a tribe called Ghas or Gantes, who in 
many customs resembled the Jews. 

5. There are three tribes or divisions, the chief of 
which is the Tacullis or carriers, The remaining 
papers were very discursive, and showed much of the 
research and erudition of Dr. Latham; and other 
papers on the list were withdrawn or not read. 


Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Hancock (Professor), on the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia ; 1. On what causes does it depend whether the prices 
in the British dominions will be affected by this discovery ? 
2. How can we understand whether, as a matter of fact, our 
prices are affected by it? 3. If our prices are likely to be 
altered by it, how can we guard against any extensive change 
of prices being produced ? 

2. Porter (Mr. G. R., F.R.S.), statement of prices and 
wages in each year, from 1842 till 1849. 

3. Danson (Mr.), on the fluctuations in the annual supply 
and average price of corn in France during the last seventy 
years, with particular reference to the periods 1792, 1814, 
1830, and 1848. 


4. Sykes (Lt.-Col., F.R.S.), a statistical account of the 
labouring population inhabiting the buildings at St. Pancras, 
erected by the Metropolitan Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Poor. 

1. Went at large into the speculation of the effect 
the discovery of gold in California was likely to have 
on prices in Great Britain. If gold became a variable 
standard, he thonglit that silver must be substituted. 
Mr. T. Tooke dissented from some of the Professor’s 
arguments, and noticed that thirty millions which 
had been raised within the last few years in Russia, 
had not produced such effects as he anticipated, or 
had materially altered the prices of the precious 
metals.* Colonel Sykes observed, that the prices of 
every article were regulated by the demand and 
supply. 

2, One of those valuable contributions to Statistics 
which must be reported entire to be deserving of 
public consideration; and even then, respecting 
which it must be remembered that they are only 
limited views of parts of a great system, with bear- 
ings and infereuces to clash more or less with their 
deductions. Insomuch is this the case, that, after 
apparently the clearest demonstrations, we are often 
inclined to think that Statistics can prove any thing. 
Mr. Porter’s data are, at any rate, always most im- 
portant ingredients for the useful discussion of com- 
mercial and internal policy; and this paper was 
replete with information on which to found an ame- 
lioration in the condition of the working classes. ‘Tle 
detailed comparison during years between the prices 
of provision and wages, led to the following conclu- 
sion:—* So long as, in any country, the whole earn- 
ings of the labouring classes are required to procure 
for them the bare necessaries of life, we must look in 
vain for any advancement in the social and moral 
condition of the people. On the other hand, if their 
earnings are habitually found sufficient, not merely to 
sustain life, but to provide for themselves and their 
families its decencies and some of its comforts, and 
especially if this shall have been their condition for 





* We may remark, however, that the plethora created by 
this supply must render us more liable to ¢ a 
addi 


great tional influx of gold.—Ep. L. G. 
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any continued period of time, they will not willingly 
fall back in the scale of civilisation, but rather will 
strive to go forward; and among other efforts to that 
end, will gladly avail themselves of such means as 
they may find within their reach to give instruction 
to their children, whereby, their intelligence being 
cultivated, their labour will be rendered more produc- 
tive, and of necessity will be better remunerated, thus 
enabling them to make further progress in the social 
scale, and to provide the means of still greater ad- 
vancement for those who will succeed them.” 

3. Mr. Danson’s paper went through the produce 
of grain in the departments of France at various 
periods; but did not strike us as having aught parti- 
cularly applicable to any immediate English intcrest. 
To importers and corn-dealers it may furnish some 
information useful to them. 

4. Colonel Sykes gave a detailed account of the 
labouring population inhabiting the buildings at St. 
Pancras, erected by the Metropolitan Society for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Poor, combining in 
their construction the several improvements in drain. 
age, ventilation, a due supply of water, and such 
other advantages as were calculated to render their 
sanitary condition as complete as may be practicable. 
There was a great demand for the houses, and every 
expectation of benefit had been fully realized. 

In conclusion, the Section congratulated them- 
selves on their proceedings, and (Mr. Fletcher's 
analysis of the criminal returns for 1848 omitted for 
want of time) adjourned to Edinburgh, 


Szction G.—( Mechanical Science.) 

1. Nasmyth (Mr.), on an oil test. 

2. Bakewell (Mr.), on the copying electric telegraph, and 
other recent improvements in telegraphic communication. 

3. Wood (Mr.), on Hosmer’s self-acting house cistern, and 
its operation as a sanitary machine. 

4. Roberts (Mr.), on the correct sizing of toothed wheels 
and pinions. 

5. Nicholson (Mr.), on a plan for ventilating coal-mines. 

6. Hodgkinson (Prof.), on the strength and elasticity of 
stone and timber. 

1. Is a tubular test to ascertain the value of 
different oils, as lubricating agents for machinery ; 
but the changes in the temperature and consistency 
of oils themselves, seemed to Mr. Roberts and the 
Chairman, Mr. R. Stephenson, to present conditions 
unsatisfactory to correct estimates. 

2. By the copying telegraph it is proposed to make 
fac-simile copies at the distant station of the written 
message applied to the transmitting instrument. The 
message to be transmitted is written on tinfoil with 
varnish, and is applied to the cylinder of an instru- 
ment corresponding exac:ly with the instrument at a 
distance. A metal style presses lightly on the writ- 
ing, and as the cylinder revolves the style is carried 
by a traversing nut on a fine screw from one end of 
the cylinder to the other. It thus passes over each 
line of writing six or seven times, the electric circuit 
being interrupted whenever the style presses on the 
varnish letters. On the cylinder of the receiving 
instrument is placed paper saturated with a solution 
of prussiate of potass and diluted muriatic acid, and 
the electric current is made to pass through a steel 
wire which presses on the paper; by, which means a 
mark is made whenever the electric circuit is com- 
pleted, in consequence of electro-chemical decompo- 
sition. When the instruments are in action, the 
metal style pressing on the tinfoil completes. the 
electric circuit, and the varnish writing interrupts it, 
and in this manner copies of the writing are produced 
on the paper of the receiving cylinder; the letters 
appearing of a light colour on a blue ground, formed 
by a series of lines drawn close together spirally on 
the cylinder. As the metal style must pass several 
times over different parts of each letter to produce 
their correct forms, it is essential that the correspond- 
ing cylinders should rotate exactly together, other- 
wise the writing would be confused. To effect this 
synchronous movement of the two distant cylinders, 
Mr. Bakewell employs regulating electro-magnets, 
brought into action by independent voltaic batteries. 
A pendulum beating half seconds is attached to each 
instrument, and at each beat the connexion with the 
local battery is completed, and the electro-magnet 





attracts a detent which presses upon and retards the 
cylinder. The instruments are weighted so as to 
move rather faster than the motion required, and they 
are thus regulated to revolve synchronously by retard- 
ing their movements at each beat of the pendulums. 
To ascertain that the pendulums are beating together, 
a strip of paper is fixed perpendicularly across the 
lines of writing on the transmitting instrument, and 
if this preconcerted mark does not present itself per- 
pendicularly on the receiving cylinder, the operator 
knows that the pendulum of his instrument is beating 
either too quickly or too slowly, according to the 
direction in which the guide line is inclined, and he 
can adjust the pendulum exactly. Mr. Bakewell 
stated, that by this process 400 letters per mitute 
might be copied with a single wire, and that con- 
sequently telegraphs constructed on this principle 
would be much more economical, as well as being 
free from error, and not affected by atmospheric 
electricity. The instruments and their mode of action 
were shown, and specimens of the writing were 
exhibited, but the time necessarily required for fixing 
and adjusting the instruments to get them to work 
properly, prevented their being shown in operation. 
The other improvements in telegraphic communica- 
tion explained in the paper, referred to modes of 
breaking connexion with different stations, and with 
branch lines, so as to communicate only with the 
station required. Mr. Stephenson szid he had seen 
the instruments in operation in London, when they 
produced very legible writing, and he had no doubt 
that with powerful batteries the copying process was 
practicable at a distance. 

3. A model was exhibited, and the apparatus 
consists of two separate divisions in the same cistern, 
the larger division being for domestic purposes, the 
other for cleansing the drains and sewers. The 
water from the main being turned on, the small 
division of the cistern becoming first filled, flows over 
into the other, the water rising into which lifts the 
ball and lever, until stopped by the pressure of the 
fluid column upon a valve at the bottom of the small 
division, with which it is connected byachain. The 
water continuing to rise, the ball becomes nearly 
immersed, when its superior buoyancy overcoming 
the pressure upon the valve, lifts the latter suddenly 
to such a height as to allow of a free flow through a 
large syphon-trapped pipe into the drain. The Jarger 
division of the cistern becoming filled, is retained 
for domestic purposes. [We examined the model, 
and were much gratified by its ingenuity and apparent 
effectiveness. } 

4. Consists of a new and admirable modification of 
the gauge of the size of the teeth and pinions of wheels. 

5. A furnace at the top instead of the bottom of 
the shaft for the rarification of the air; but it is no 
novelty, and has been long in use. 

6. The results of many experiments, affirming that 
iron is not elastic, and if once deflected does not 
resume its pristine condition; and also that neitherstone 
nor timber are perfectly elastic. A discussion ensued, 
in which Mr. Webster maintained that elasticity or 
non-elasticity was practically of little consequence to 
railroad engineering. 


Tuesdayevening concluded withanother promenade - 
conversazione in the Town Hall, and the exhibition 
of some fine anastatic printing. The final general 
proceedings on Wednesday we have already fully 
reported; and it but remains for us to offer two or 
three short remarks before we seal up our lips till 
next year. 

There are 277 “old life members,” who for 5/. 5s. 
have had many years’ use, and some of them a little 
abuse, of the Association. ‘It would be liberal in 
them to come forward with a subscription in aid of 
its low finances, 

As there were no expensive entertainments of the 
Association at Birmingham (the soirée refreshments 
being, we believe, liberal enough), we have to repeat 
our hope that a handsome grant will be made out of 
the profits on the exposition of manufactures, set on 
foot out of the local subscription for the reception of 
the Association. ‘The trade of Birmingham will reap 





the benefit of having its productions made widely 
known throughout the world. 

The meeting on ‘the whole was a very fair one; 
not so great xs was anticipated. For social enjoy. 
ments it could not compare with distant Swansea; 
and science made no marked steps in any branch of 
the proceedings, though the average was not 
discreditable to the associated body. ‘The Section of 
Mechanics resumed its position ; the other Sections, 
the Medical excepted, maintained their level, and we 
must not expect wonders every year. 

The deaths of the Bishop of Norwich and Dr, 
Cooke ‘laylor threw a certain gloom over the minds 
of their friends, which rather damped the general 
effect; but, on the whole, let us say that if the 
meetings never fall off, the Association need not 
fear an early extinction, or the loss of public 
consideration.* 


THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket. — The house was crowded in every 
part, on Monday evening, by an audience who ap- 
peared actuated, collectively and individually, by the 
sole desire to pay every possible tribute of respect to 
Mr. Macrendy, on his re-appearance. ‘This was no 
more than is due to so celebrated an actor, and one 
who has been so long before the public. When this 
gentleman made his début in London, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, more than thirty-three years ago, 
he was pronounced by Hazlitt to be “ the best actor 
that had come out within his recollection, with the 
exception of Mr. Kean.” ‘The position thus assigned 
him at once by that eminent critic he has always 
maintained, as well to the credit of his art as of his 
own reputation; and his retirement from the stage, 
especially under the peculiar circumstances of tle 
English drama at present, is an event of no ordinary 
importance. The part selected for Mr. Macready for 
his re-appearance was Macbeth, one of the most at- 
tractive and successful of his Shaksperian persone 
tions. When he entered upon “ the blasted heath,” the 
house greeted him not only withthe usual manifeste- 
tions of clapping of hands and cheering, but with aloud 
and long continued roar of applause that exceeded 
anything of the sort we ever witnessed. Every poitin 
his acting was greatly applauded, but, as is generally 
the case on such occasions, that portion of the play 
in which the favourite was not engaged went off with 
more than usual flatuess, although the energy of Mn. 
Warner occasionally seemed to recall the audience to 
the progress of the tragedy itself. The Macbeth of 
Mr. Macready is too well known to call for detailed 
criticism, and differs in no leading features from what 
it was before his departure for America; there wis 
the same fluctuating energy that seemed to require 
stronger will than his own to sustain him through 
the course of action, and in the end the same ‘) 
pearance of a wearied and broken spirit yielding 
itself up at last to the recklessness of despair, 
that have always been so beautiful a trait im his 
representation of the character. His delivery 
of the soliloquy was very fine, as was his sustained 


* The space occupied by our Report amounts to ine ms 
columns, which, estimating three pages of a book toaco! it 
would form a volume of about 200 pages. To = 
within this compass we have taken great pains; for alist to 
are hardly aware how much trouble it costs 4 en ns 
be concise ! So much, that it is rarely attempted ; aaie 
is scarcely a paragraph in a Newspaper, or & —_ as 
to a Periodical, that has not twice as much ver ee 
matter, and frequently more. Yet we live in = a 
times, that pith and marrow ought to be sought, an -_* 
of words and time repudiated. Do our best, orc 
always find that we have a great deal too much beret 
tory and diffusive stuff; and individuals on their hol = 
so apt to bestow all their tediousness upon Us, — by 10 
in order to preserve the real fruit and substance, Hence 
means an easy, grateful, or duly appreciated Jabour. a par 
the foremost publications in London will give yoo B 1 i 
graph rough from the provincial press, and ome . 
space, the whole intelligence of which might pone it to 
distinctly communicated in six lines. But tor se 
this would require some application ; and scissors Meeting 
Subs. In opening the subject of the Birmingham rthy of 
we promised: that we should not omit a tittle col 
record, especially for our foreign readers, and we coo dl 
our word. If we have transgressed on the Coe ef ps 
and published aught that might as well have 
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whisper in the scene after the murder; indeed, the 
whole of this scene was most effective. The horror 
at Bunquo’s ghost was well expressed, and the 
delivery of the celebrated passages in the last act most 
touching and beautiful. The combat and death had 
their customary picturesqueness, but we imagined 
that, on the whole, the performance, although perhaps 
more mellowed, did not lack anything of the fire 
of former days. At the end of the play, Mr. Macready 
was called forward to receive another burst of ap- 
plause ; and Mrs. Warner also received the honour of 
acall before the curtain. The performances were 
once interrupted by a disturbance arising from the 
crowded state of the galleries, which was promptly 
quelled by Mr. Wallack’s taking upon himself, in the 
absence of Mr. Webster, to promise any discontented 
gods that their money should be returned, and (we 
presume he meant or) tickets given for another night. 

Mr. Macready’s second appearance was on Wed- 
nesday, in the part of Hamlet, The house was again 
crowded, and the applause on his entrance great, 
although not so tumultuous and long-continued 
ss on Monday evening. Hamlet is not, per- 
haps. one of Mr. Maucready’s most successful 
assumptions of character; le does not appear 
tousto have quite made up his mind what to do 
with the part, and leaves too much to the impulse of 
the moment. Nevertheless there are some portions 
of it than which he does nothing finer, among these 
the celebrated closet-scene stands pre-eminent; 
this, the play scene, and the scenes with Ophelia, 
produced the greatest effect upon the audience. ‘The 
seenes with Horatio, although not prominent, are, as 
they are rendered by Mr. Macready, remarkable for 
their graceful tenderness. Mrs. Warner was, of 
course, the Queen, and Miss Horton the Ophelia, 
Mr. Keeley’s Gravedigger is aperfect gem. Judging 
from present appearances, these final performances of 
Mr. Macready are likely to prove as profitable a specu- 
lution to the manager, as they are sure to be gratify- 
ing to the public. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Edward Raleiyh Moran.—Who in London, con- 
nected with the Press or with Literature, will fail to 
drop a tear to the memory of this true-hearted Irish- 
man; untimely taken away from us by an attack of 
cholera, which he overcame, but relapsed and died of 
the consecutive fever on Saturday last. Mr. Moran, 
from living a social, not intemperate life, was con- 
verted to tea-totalism ; and the change had weakened 
his frame, and left his constitution unequal to this 
fatal trial. For more. than eighteen years he was 
sub-editor of the Globe newspaper; and to the dili- 
gence and ability with which he discharged the duties 
ofthe office, that journal has owed not a little of its 
popular success, His arrangements were excellent, 
id the industry and skill with which he collected 
from every quarter, and produced the articles of mis- 
tellaneous intelligence (so invaluable ina newspaper) 
Were daily conspicuous in the Globe. Political con- 
filenees of a high order were not withheld from Mr. 
Moran. In literary friendships and great esteem he 
sounded. Moore the poet, to whom he was devo- 
tedly attached, entertained the warmest and most 
lutimate regard for him. As an adviser and friend 
ofeminent publishers he possessed very considerable 
influence ; and his counsels were sought on many 
Seasions where the fate of authors and their works 
hung upon his opinions. As a man he was kindly, 
‘ineere, active and untiring in the service of those he 
loved ; open, liberal, just, and honourable. A know- 
‘ge of twenty years enables us to vouch for his 
Tirtues, and to say he was an individual of whom Lis 
‘ountry might be proud. We believe he was a native 
of Limerick, and we suppose about fifty years of age. 
He has left a widow, but, fortunately, no family. His 
lerary Temains and depositories must be various 
tad rich ; we have seen many very interesting things 
1 his possession, and we could name a gifted person, 
oe of his closest friends, under whose care they 
made a monument to his talents and worth, 

‘Ad 4 gratification to the public. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WOODLANDS. 


I. 
I walk’d into the woodlands, 
The woodlands far away, 
From the dark and noisy city, 
On a golden summer's day. 
I sat beneath a beech tree— 
A beech tree green and old— 
And revell’d in a thousand dreams, 
Oft dreamt but seldom told. 


It. 

I saw a little ants’-hill, 
A short way from my seat, 

And there a thousand ants at work 
With wise and busy feet. 

I knock’d (perhaps ’twas very wrong) 
Their little house away ; 

But one and all, with one accord, 
*Gan work without delay. 

And soon the little ants’-hill— 
With labour, toil, and pain, 

And busy ply of industry— 
Was quite built up again, 


11. 

I look’d into the city, 

And saw a crowd of men 
Amassing heaps of riches— 

And what wisdom had they then ? 
I envied them their fortune, 

I envied them in vain— 
It was, indeed, a childish thought, 

I shall not think again. 


Iv. 
Misfortune overtook them, 
Their wealth was swept away ; 
With it, the soul of industry 
Seem'd destined to decay. 
They grew inert, and never thought 
How they might best repair 
The ills which had o’ertaken them, 
But languish’d in despair. 
I look’d upon the ants’-hill— 
’T was perfect, smooth, and round— 
Oh, Heaven! what store of wisdom 
In the woodlands may be found. 


Leeds. Jos. MiIppizron. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





RHYMES ON MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS WHICH 
INDICATE THE WEATHER. 
When Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Scruffell wots full well of that. 


When Geit puts on his nightcap, ’tis sure to rain. Ibid. 


Cumberland. 


When Knipe-scar gets a hood, 
Sackworth may expect a flood. Westmoreland. 

When Hood-Hill wears a cap, 

Hamilton's sure to come down with aclap. Yorkshire. 
If Riving-pike do wear a hood, 

Be sure that day will ne'er be good. Lancashire. 

If Bevor hath a cap, 

Ye churls of the vale look to that. 


When Haldon hath a hat, 
Let Aenton beware of a scat. 


Leicestershire. 


Devonshire. 


THE LAIRD OF BUTTERBURN. 

“Ye're like the Laird o’ Butterburn, ‘Whatever is, is 
right.’”—Old Northumberland Saying. 
Tue Laird of Butterburn, unlike a great many 
country lairds, some eighty or ninety years ago, was 
a great reader and quoter of Pope, to the no small 
annoyance of his fellow lairds, who, happy in their 
own ignorance, were content to get drunk six times 
a week, without being bored to death with things so 
much out of their road, It happened, however, that 
on a& certain market-day night, as the laird himself 
was returning home, like Hobbie Elliot’s father, “ wi’ 
the maut a wee aboun the meal,” he by some means 
tumbled from his horse into a deep ditch nearly full 
of water. The cries of the poor laird for help at last 
attracted the attention of one of his neighbours, who 
was returning home in muckle the same situation. 
“ Halloo! what's up now?” hiccuped out the neigh- 
bour. “Oh, lend a hand and help me out!” cried 
poor Butterburn. “Oh, no!” replied his heedless 
acquaintance, turning away his horse's head, “ tumble 
away—‘ whatever is, is right!’” 


P. B. 1849, M. A.D, 





VARIETIES. 

A Whale, fifty-six feet long, found its way up the 
Thames on Monday night to Greenhithe, where it 
was turned by the shallow water, and pursued by 
Colliers’ and other boats, with boat hooks and lethal 
weapons. Escaping from them, it got ashore near 
Grays, where the men belonging to the lime works 
contrived to drag it out and kill. Its blowing was 
heard to a great distance, and its struggles were 
tremendous; it was thought that some dreadful 
accident had befallen a steamer. ‘The prize has been 
exhibited under canvas during several days, and 
visited by multitudes, at sixpence a head. Its stench 
was latterly overpowering : it may be worth 100/., for 
its bone and oil. 

Mr. Macready.—Frow the first steps in the trial 
of the rioters at New York, it appears that the infernal 
attempt against Mr. Macready was a deeper laid and 
more infamous conspiracy than could be imagiued in 
human nature, It seems that the “Rowdies” of 
Philadelphia were hired for the murderous work, and 
that it was their purpose to fire the theatre when 
crowded with the audience. Combustibles, it is 
added, were prepared, to carry this diabolical object 
into effect. 

Drying Plants.— M. Gannal has discovered a 
process for drying rapidly plants intended for an 
herbarium. ‘The principle of the process is employing 
a certain temperature, end a diminished atmospheric 
pressure, to facilitate the volatilization of the water 
the plants contain, and absorbing the moisture with 
quick lime placed in the apparatus. M. Gannal’s speci- 
mens retain the natural brilliancy of their colours. 

The Panorama of the Nile has left the Egyptian 
Hall for America, under the charge of Mr. Gliddon, 
the distinguished traveller and antiquary. We be- 
lieve it is his intention to resume his lectures on 
Egyptian archeology, with this splendid illustration. 
Meanwhile Messrs, Warren, Fahey, and Bonomi are 
finishing another for England. 

The Carpenters’ Ancient City Hall, whose fresco 
embellishments were last yeardiscovered and preserved 
(as represented in the Literary Gazette), had this 
week a narrow escape of being destroyed by a great 
fire, which did much damage to a portion of the build- 
ing. The relics are unscathed: but does not this ac- 
cident teach us how sedulous and earnest archeolo- 
gists ought to be, in protecting from risk everything 
of interest which their researches bring to the light 
of the modern world. 

New Irish University.—Lord Clarendon is said to 
have communicated to Prince Albert a plan of a 
second University for Ireland, with a senate, to have 
contro] over the system of education in the Provin- 
cial colleges, and the granting of degrees. The Prince 
has, it is added, entered with unction into the design, 
and suggested improvements; so that it may be ex- 
pected to fructify. 

Niagara.—Among the improvements at Niagara 
Falls is the erection of a tower at the chasm, about 
four miles from the village of the Falls. Upon its 
top is an observatory, and the panoramic view is said 
to be very extensive and magnificent. By the aid of 
a glass, on a clear day, the city of Toronto and the 
distant fields on the other side of Lake Ontario can 
be seen. Included in this view, also, are the village 
of Niagara, in Canada; Lewiston Landing; Brock’s 
Monument on Queenstown Heights, the observa- 
tories on the battle ground of Bridgewater, and the 
deep chasm of the Niagara stretching for miles away, 
—New York Literary World. 

Crossing the Alps in a Balloon.—A good account 
of this great aeronautic exploit has appeared in 
the newspapers from Marseilles, whence the ascent 
was made by M. Arban at half-past six in the evening 
of the 2nd September. He alighted at the village of 
Pion Forte, near Turin, the following morning, at 
half-past two, having accomplished the distance, 
about 490 miles, in eight hours, and tells us—‘At 
eight, I was over the wood of Esteret, where I ascer 
tained I was at a height of 4000 metres. The wind 
was south-west, and sent me over Nice. For nearly 
two hours surrounded by very dense clouds ; my cloak 
no longer sufficed to keep me warm ; I suffered much 
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from cold feet. I nevertheless determined to proceed 
and to traverse the Alps, from which I knew I was 
not far distant, My provision of ballast was enough 
to raise me above the highest peaks. ‘The cold 
gradually increased, the wind became steady, and the 
moon lighted me like the sun, I was occasionally 
obliged to ascend, in order to pass over the peaks. I 
reached the summit of the Alps at eleven o’clock, and 
was now at an elevation of 4600 metres.* It was in- 
dispensably necessary for me to pursue my journey 
and reach Piedmont. At half-past one in the 
morning I was over Mount Misso, which I knew, 
having explored it in my first journey to Piedmont. 
There the Durance and the Po take their source. I 
reconnoitred the position, and discovered the mag- 
nificent plains of the mountain. The stars confirmed 
the accuracy of my compass, and the appearance of 
Mont Blanc satisfied me that I must be approaching 
‘Turin. Mont Blane to my left, on .a level with the 
spot in which I was, being far above the clouds, re- 
sembled an immense block of crystal sparkling with 
a thousand fires. At a quarter to three, Mount Viso, 
which was behind me, proved to me that I was in the 
neighbourhood of Turin. I determined to alight, 
which I did without any difficulty, having ballast 
enough to go much further. I alighted near a large 
farmyard, where I was surrounded by several watch- 
dogs, from whose caresses I was protected by my 
cloak.” Their barking awakened the peasants, who 
admitted me to their house, informed me that it was 
half-past two, and that I was in the village of Pion 
Forte, near Stubini, six kilometres from Turin.” 

Cod Liver Oil, suggested Remedy for Cholera. 
— Fermentation.—It is asserted that a little melted 
grease, or a small quantity of animal oil, thrown on 
the surface of a working liquor, when in the highest 
foam, will cause it instantly to sink to flatness, and a 
new head cannot be recovered by any art known to 
our brewers or distillers. —This may therefore be the 
reason why, in the middle of last century, clarified 
Jresh butter was considered a specific for the bloody 
flux ; two spoonfuls twice or three times within the 
day. In slighter attacks of diarrhea, only half the 
quantity, persisting night and morning for some 
length of time, uninterruptedly. At the siege of Lon- 
donderry, the dysentery was stopped by the use of 
tallow, found there, mixed with the oatmeal for food. 
May we not ascribe the frothy appearance in the dis- 
charges from cholera patients to a kind of fermenta- 
tion? If so, animal oil might be found beneficial. 
Why not try cod liver oil? [Another old woman's 
remedy for diarrhcea is mutton-suet boiled in milk. 
Innocent, if not effectual.—Ep. L. G.] 

New City Prison at Holloway.—The first stone was 
laid by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday week. It will 
occupy twelve acres of ground, contain 400 prisoners, 
and be surrounded with workshops for their employ- 
ment, 

Archeological Army.—There is a talk of employ- 
ing part of the French force in Rome, “ pioneers and 
all,” in excavating for buried antiquities. It would 
be delightful to see an army so well employed, to desire 
their utmost success, and, with Eureka, sing Io Pean, 
or even 7'’e Deum. 

The Roman Pavement at Cirencester has been 
farther uncovered, and the second floor found, much 
larger than, and equally interesting with, the first. 

The Marquis of Northampton has, we hear, de- 
termined on an archeological tour in Egypt during 
the winter. 

Lessons for the Prince of Wales ; recommended 
to Mr. Birch! Such compliments from foreigners 
may claim access to Literary Gazette varieties. 

The Queen’s Return from her peaceful Triumphs. 
Ex regina redit clementes nacta trinmphos ! 
Arescunt lacryma, gaudia corde fluunt 
Nuper erant pauci quos tantum evertere regnum 
Vesané adnixos vincula dura tenent. 
“ Nil nisi, clamabant, mors aut Victoria nobis !”’ 
“ Aris proque focis vincere sive mori !” 


Vivunt; recté autem, Vicroria nempe misellis 
Libertatem, aras, mox dabit atque focos! 





* Only 600 above what he was when over the wood of 
Esteret, which seems a mistake ; and, indeed, the particulars 
of the whole story look somewhat confused and problematical, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings and Evidence, eleventh 
edition, royal 12mo, cloth, 22s. 

Byrne’s (O.) Practical Method of Calculating Logarithms, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Catlow’s Field Botany, second edition, coloured, 10s. 6d. 

— (The), by Sir E. B. Lytton, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 

3. 

Chapters on Deacons, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chester’s (Rev. R.) Poems, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Clarke’s (Mrs. C.) Shakspeare’s Proverbs, square, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Clement’s Customs Guide, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Cloncurry’s (Lord) Personal Recollections, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Corf’s (G., M.D.,) Physiognomy of Disease, 4to, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Cottage Gardener, edited by Johnson, vol. 2, 4to, cloth, 7s. 

Daniel’s Medical Topography and Disease of Guinea, 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Davidson's (Dr. S.) Introduction to New Testament, vol. 2, 
8vo, cloth, | 2s. 6d. 

Douglas’ (R.) Adventures of a Medical Student, second 
edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Dudley’s (J.) Anti-Materialist, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dustiana; or, Evening Adventures of a Weaver and 
Chimney-sweep, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ellis’s (Professor) Demonstrations in Anatomy, second 
edition, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Elwin’s (Rev. F.) Sermons, second series, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Eyre’s (Rev. E.) Parables, in verse, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Gay’s (Rev. W.) Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Greenfield’s Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports, vol. 6, 1849, cloth, 14s. 

Hassell’s Microscopic Anatomy of Human Body with vol, of 
plates, cloth, £2 5s. 

Houghton on Calvinism, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Hough's Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

Irishman (The) at Home, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Jean’s (H. W.) Problems in Astronomy, Surveying, &c., 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Jean’s (H. W.) Rudiments of Navigation, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Landon’s (Rev. E, H.) Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 

Latham’s History and Etymology of English Language, 
12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Lord of the Manor, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Michell’s (N.) Ruins of Many Lands, second and enlarged 
edition, cloth, 5s. 

Montreal’s (Bishop) Journal, second edition, 12mo, cl., 4s, 6d. 

Ogilvies (The), 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, #1 11s. 6d. 

Parker's (Rev. J. G.) Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Rick’s (E.) Biographical Sketch of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
cloth, 2s. 

Ritcher’s (R.) Farm Engineer, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Robertson’s (Lord) Sonnets, &c., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Rowland Bradshaw, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Saintes’ (A.) Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons Selected from Works of Rev. A. Vinet, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. : 

Shirley’s (Bishop) Letters and Memoirs, edited by A. Hill, 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Sperling’s(J.H,) Church Walks in Middlesex, 18mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Watson’s (H. W.) Cybele Britannia, vol. 2, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Wayfaring Sketches, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Wilson’s (S.) Geography Simplified, 3rd edition, 18mo, 2s, 

Wise's (E. Esq.) Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 12mo, 
boards, 8s, 6d. ‘ 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849, h.m. 6. 1849, -m. 6. 
Oct. 13. . . 1146178 Oct. 17. 11 45 26°2 
14... . —46 40 18 . . — 45147 

1. —- 45 50°8 19 2. 6 6 45 39 


16 » « 45 38°2 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ct of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL Asspg. 
ANCES, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary, 








HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA. 

TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, Established 

by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire 

Bo I te, 
expenses of the Life Department are pai i 

and not ym from the Seenien paid. 2 7 the Corporation, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET, and 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1807.—It is respectfully notified to parties holding 
policies in this Office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas 
that the same should be paid on or before the 14th of October. The 
receipts are lying at the Head Office, and in the hands of the several 
Agents. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director, 








ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1838, 

BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 

THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. John Koill, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., f.R.3. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 
‘tore § Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 
Auditors {3 Greenway, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq. ” 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bank of London. London and County Banking Com. 





Bankers— 


pany. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D, 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. Johu Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.8, 
Standing Counsel—Ruseell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J, Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may re 
main on credit. Parties going to the Kast or West Indies, &c., are 
assured at very moderate rates. Residence in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are made 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security, Attention is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 


Eg sttaests LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 

Pe 








greater fi an ion than are usually offered to the 
public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinuallyi ing fund lated from the premiums on upwards 





of $000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. . 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12,8t. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman, JAMES STUART, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman, CHARLES GRAHAM, Esa. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Henri Thomas Thorby, Esq. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr. Hooker's letter from Thibet will be perused with 
much interest by the botanical world, and will also, we 
trust, from its delightful graphic sketching and the novelty 
of its geographical and general intelligence, be no less 
welcome to every class of readers. Wedo not know when 
we have been favoured with a more valued document. 

*,* We repeat, with regret, our often published notice, 
that every week communications which we value are lost 
on account of the late period at which they reach us. Among 
these is the catalogue of the interesting sale of library, 
pictures, statuary, bronzes, &c., at Brockley Hall. A con- 
siderable number of the books appear to be collected from 
rare depositories, and are of very curious descriptions. Had 
the catalogue been sent by post, it would have cost but six- 
pence,—as a parcel by rail, one shilling and tenpence is 2, 
heavy tax upon us, 

Received,—Horee Celtic, No. XI.; Mr. Macready and 
the Manchester Shakspere Society; the French Newspapers 
of a hundred years ago; and various Archzological com- 
munications, to which we mean specially to attend next 
Saturday. 

Our Headings are rather scant this week. Our regular 
Paris letter had not reached us on going to press ; and there 
are several novelties at the theatres demanding attention, 
which we are compelled to postpone till next week. 











. Q. } Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, aforis 
the most perfect security in a large paid up capital, and in the ml 
suecess which has attended it since its commencement, its ano 
income being upwards of £99,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum - 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class font “ 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom vp 
date to 31st December, 1847, £24 per cent. per aunum was added st 
the General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. tol 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 0! 
December. 18438, is as follows :— 





| Sum added io | Sum added to |Sum payable 











Sum | Time nad 
Assored Assured. | Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
| | ad 
zz | 2ed| £34); £% 
5000 | 13yre.10 mts. 683 6 8 | 78710 0 | 647016 8 
5000 | 12 years 500 0 0 | 78710 0 | 6287 oe 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | Sa 00 
5000 = 8 years 100 0 0 | 78710 0 a 7a 
5000 6 years | a | 676 00 me 3 
5000 4 years a ; 450 0 0 ae He 
5000 , 2years | ie ae | 925 0 O | 522 
avd 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 


only one half need be paid for the first five years where vsieaion 0 


is for life. Every information will be afforded on 
the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterioo-place, Pall Mal, London. 
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HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 
THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 
The Engraving from the Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare, by Mr. 
Cousins, A.R.A., is now ready for delivery to subscribers who have 
id their annual subscription of £1 for the years 1848 and 1849. 
embers in arrear, or persons desirous to become members, are re- 
quested to forward their subscriptions to the Agent, Mr. Skeffington, 
kseller, 192, Piceadilly, i diately, in order that the limited 
number of Prints may be delivered previously to the obliteration of 
the plate. By order of the Council, 


F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
YLERICAL ELOCUTION,— 
_J MR, RICHARD JONES has returned for the Season to his 
House, 14, CHAPEL STREET, GROSVENOR PLACE, BEL- 
GRAVE SQUARE. 


SALE BY AUCTION, 


Medica! and Miscellaneous Library of the late Dr. ANTHONY TODD 
THOMSON, F.L.S., F.G.S., useful Mahogany Bookcases, &c, 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, October 17th, and three 
following days, at One o’clock most punctually,the MEDICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late DR. ANTHONY TODD 
THOMSON; including numerous Works on the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery, Medical Botany and Materia Medica, also 
Valuable Booxs in most departments of Literature, Architectural 
Works, Foreign Books, History, Law,and many hundred curious and 
rare Tracts, consisting of Theology, History, Poetry, Plays, and 
miscellaneous subjects. May be viewed two days before the sale. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ‘*Cosmeric 
Peraouineg Soar,’ for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The ‘‘ PeTRoLIng SHAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
theemployment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disegnsary Soap,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a d price, is ilablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many casee of 
typhus and othercontagions, be idered a beneficialantidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcuporne Serger, Rucenr’s QuADRANT. 


E>. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
golddials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
BE. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ral " 
N ECHI’S ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS 
and USE.—Tue greatest variety for Ladies and Gentlemen 
at MECHI'S MANUFACTORY and Emporium of Elegance, 4, 
Leadenhall Street, London, where may be suited the economist and 
loxarions, Bagatelle tables, £3 10s. to £15; writing desks, 8s. to 
£20; dressing cases, 15s. to £100; work boxes, 5s. to €31'; leather 
Writing eases, 10s. to £7; ditto with dressing case, £4 to £25; tea 
tleste, Ze, 6d. to £3; envelope cases, 6s, to £7; inkstands in wood, 
ronze, and papier maché, 68. to £7; papier maché work tables, 
£6 10s, to £25; tea trays, 10s. to £34 per set; work and cake haskets, 
10s, to £4; card racks, 16s. to £3; hand screens, 10s. to £4 10s.; 
pole screens, €2 58. to £4 10s.; netting boxes, card boxes, ladies’ 
Companions in pearl, shell, papier maché and ieather, ladies’ scent 
= and toilet bottles, ladies’ card cases, chess boards and men, 
egant papier maché chess tables, gold and silver pencil cases in 
— variety, good tooth brushes 6d. each, cases of plated and silver 
wert knives and forks, Sheffiel i plate, splendid table cutlery, war- 
ranted razors and strops, 3s. 6d. each, sporting knives, and every de- 
— of fancy cutlery. With a variety of other articles, of which 
hi jogues may be had gratis. As Mechi manufactures extensively on 
move premises, the quality of every article is warranted. 


























MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


%. 
In two volumes post Svo,” 
The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. 
By tie Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


Il. 
Tn three volumes post 8vo, 
Hands not Hearts. 
A STORY OF THE DAY. By MISS WILKINSON. 


iit. 
In post 8v0, 
Twenty-five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
Ty JOHN M‘LEAN. 
Iv. 
In two volumes post Svo, £1 18, 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
Science and History. 
By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 


v. 

A THIRD EDITION OF MR. WHITESIDE’S 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
IN THE PRESS. 

VI. 

In crown 8vo, price 6s. neatly bound, 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
(To be completed in Eight Volumes.) 

CONTAINING THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, VOL. II. 
[On the 27th inst. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day, Turnpv and Cusargea Eprrion, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
EMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart. By HIS SON. 
On November Ist, will be published, 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Forming the 37th Volume of the Hom 


and Cotonzat Lisrary. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 17th inst, will be published, demy 18mo, price 2s. 6d., 
in cloth, gilt edges, 


GQ KETCHES of CANTABS. By Joun Smrrn, 
\ (-f Smith Hall,) Gent. 


London: George Earle, 67, Castle Street East, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 





MR. HENRY DIER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
USTIANA;; or the Evening Adventures of a 
Weaver andaChimney-‘Sweep. By HENRY DIER, Esq., A.M. 
F. W. Wheeler, Publis er, 39, Warwick Street, Regent Street. 





Preparing for publication early in November, 


L YDAIOUR: a New Book on Eastern 
L's Travel, By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author of “ Remi- 





. ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT, 
ew Edition, complete in one volume, post Svo, cloth, priee 10s. 6d, 


A» ENTURES of a MEDICAL STUDENT. 
* By R T DOUGLAS, Surgeon, Royal Navy, Second 
“a — a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 
is volume will be welcome in e irculating li 
ra a ess-room.” —United Service Geum” pee Som a 
oa phar ar ma og ig peeeionn, remarkable for the power 
sitate to add, t ius—with whi ’ 
t em are treated.” Joke Bay he genius—with which the whole of 
can imagine no more delightful reading than this volume. 
ae is a drama in itself, most powerfully told; indeed, 
em hold you breathless throughout.”— Weekly Chronicle, 


—_lerdon: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





iehen _ THE ROMAN WALL. 
pido published, in 1 vol. svo, illustrated w'th 12 plates in 
} ithography, and numerous Woodcuts; to subscribers, price 


§8.; to non- - a ute ; } 
Only, at ane 21s.; a few copies in 4!o0 for subscribers 


A® Accounr of the ROMAN WALL 
* ends from Wallsend to Bowness, containing the 
Paleo: Lectures recently delivered before the wen and 
Archeoiogical ietv of Newcastie.on-Tyne, and before the British 
AM—Suhe _— at Chester, By the Rev. J. C. BRucE 
Compton Street, Soho, Le 5 gaa by John Russell Smith, 4, Ol 


of Australia.” Price 6s. morocco cloth. 


“ONL Y:” a New Tale for Christmas. By 
the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” “Old Jolliffe,” &c. 
With an Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 

W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Jast Published, 
Second Edition, in 1 vol., with a Memoir of the Author, and 
Frontispiece, price 6s. 6d. 


OME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters. By GRACE AGUILAR. 

“This is a clever and interesting tale: it corresponds well to 
its name, illustrating the silent, constant influence of a wise and 
affectionate parent over characters the most diverse.”—Christian 
Lady's Magazine. 

London : Groombridge aud Sons, Publishers. 








IMPORTANCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
This day, in one vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


T IFE ASSURANCE: an Historical and Sta- 
4 tistical Account of the Population, the Law of Mortality, and 
the different Systems of Life Assurance, including the Validity and 
Non-validity of Life Policies; with Observations on Friendly Societies 
and Savings Banks; to which is added, a Review of Life Assurance, 
explanatory of the Nature, Advantages, and the various purposes to 
which it may be applied. 





By ALFRED BURT, Esq. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF FRANELIN. 








Now Reapr, raics One Saittine, 

Beautifully printed in small 4to, and profusely Il!ustrated by Newton 
Fizipine, a New Edition of the Life of this Eminent Philosopher 
and Philanthropist, with many new facts and particulars, collected 
and arranged by JOHN STANLEY. 

London; Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd; and to be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom, 


Ta QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXX., 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I, Methodism in Wales. 
II. Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. 
I1!. Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 
1V. Peace Agitators, 
V. Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. 
VI. Tours in Ire!and, 
VII. Rome. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXXXIL 

is THIS DAY published. 

CONTENTS: 
. Reason and Faith; their Claims and Conflicts. 
Agriculture and Science. 
Tennyson's Princess—Schools of English Poetry. 
The Electric Telegraph. 
Schools of Design. 
Unsound Social Philosophy. 
Statistics of Coal. 
Vepys’s Diary. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, Black, 
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SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, 
HE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By the 
Author of “ Rienzi,” &e. &c. In three vols. post 8vo. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, a New Edition of 


AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
Other Poems. By WILLIAM E, AYTOUN, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Ediuburgh. With an APPENDIX; 
ining an E ination of the Statements in Mr, Macautar’s 
“History or Enotanp,” regarding Joun Gaauame ov Cuaver- 
uouss, Viscount of Dundee. In foolscap Svo, price 9s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SAMUEL GURNEY, ESQ. 
On 15th October, in one volume, 
HRONICLES and CHARACTERS of the 
/ STOCK EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS, Author of the 
“ History of the Bank of Eugland.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols,, Third Edition, price One Guinea, 
HISTORY of the BANK of ENGLAND: its 
Times and Traditions. “A most useful and entertaining work.”—Sun, 
“A most interesting history.”—Observer. “ More exciting than half 
the novels of the day.”—Atlas. “ As interesting as a novel.”— Times, 
Willoughby and Co., Warwick Lane and Smithfield. 


ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, pub- 
lished in Great Britain from 1814 to 1846, with their sizes, 
prices, and publishers’ names, in one thick vol, 8vo, price £1 8¢., 
cloth lettered. 
tT. CLASSIFIED INDEX; or, BrstioTHEcA 
Lonp1neNa18, in 8v0, price 14s., cloth lettered. 
Also, just published, 
HE SUPPLEMENTS to the Anove, the 
whole forming a complete Vade-Mecum to the Literature of 
Great Britain from 1814 to 1849. 
T. Hodgson, Bent’s Literary Advertiser Office, 13, Paternoster Itow, 








On the 18th instant, wiil be published, price 6s., with Lilustrations, 


TRE ANGLO-SAXON, Part IV., to be con- 
tinued Quarterly. The Volume for the Year will also be ready, 
handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row; 
and Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING, 





“Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalations of 
those who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who 
have died, disease and gion are propagated through the whole 
atmosphere of the affected area. And now, both the existence of 
fomites, and the presence of the stricken have ceased to be the con- 
ditions of its propagation. The simple atmosphere drawn in as we 
breathe is in itself and of itself sufficient to destroy; and it 
even those who have been removed with all care from the infected, 
provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours 
adapted to the receipt of the iufluence.” 

“ Dr. SYDENHAM, on the Pestilential Fever, and the Plague 
of the years 1665 and 1666,” 








Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 64. 
SERIES of LECTURES on this Momentous 
Subject, and its connexion with the present Epidemic. By 
GEORGE ALFRED WALKER, Surgeon, Author of “Gatherings 
from Grave Yards,” &c. 








Longmans, Paternoster Row; Bighier, 32, Fleet Street; and all 










































































46, PiccaDILLy, 13¢h Oct., 1849. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, in | vol. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth; by post, 5s. 


An EXAMINATION of CALVIN- 


ISM; and especially of its present modified Forme, by the Test of 

Holy Scripture, and the Usanimous s Teaching 0 of the Church. Toge- 
| ae og 7 of the Rise of the By the 
Rev. W. GHTON, Curate of the Parishes of Sennen ond s. 
Levan, in the Deanery of 8. Burgan, Cornwall, 








The LIFE & LITERARY REMAINS 
of BARBARA HOFLAND, Author of “The Son of a Genius,” “Tales 
of the Manor,” “ Patience,” “ Reflection,” “ Decision,” &c. &c. By 
THOMAS | RAMBEY, Author of “A Glance of Belgium and the 





Rhine.” to the Lady Mildred Hope. In 
feap. Sng, atots r. t, ‘price 6s.; by post, 6s.6d. With a Portrait, 
evgraved by E. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM BENNETT. 


A SECOND VOLUME of LETTERS 
to my CHILDREN on CHURCH SUBJECTS, nearly ready. 
A REPRINT of a. E is in a forward state. 


By the same Author, 
In demy 8v0, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. 


A SERMON, in Two Parts, “ God’s 
Judgment in the Pestilence.” Preached at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
Thirteenth and Feurteenth Ag after Trinity, 1849. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM J. E. BENNETT, M 


Price One Penny, 50 for 3s. 6d., aud 1(0 for 6s. 6d. 


A SUGGESTION for a FORM of 
pore ab used by the faithful duriog the Present Pestilence. 


In feap. 8v0, Vol. I., price 6s. cloth; by post, 6s. 6d. 


LIVES of CERTAIN FATHERS of 


the CHURCH in the FOURTH CENTURY. For the Instraction of 
the Young. Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., Perpetual 
— of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge 

=a Volume of this Book i is iu a very forward state, and will 
neni iy 


PROBATIO CLERICA ; or, Aids in 


Self-Examination to Candidates for Holy Orders, or for those of the 

who may desire them; with Hints on College Life. By the 
Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M. _ Author of “ Godfrey Davenant,” me 
8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


A FEW WORDS to PARISH 
SCHOOLMASTERS. By W.E.H. Price 2d., o 1s, od. per dozen. 
“A usefal thought well written.”—Christi '. 


‘ 














Just published, iv 18mo, price 9d. sewed; by post, 1s. 1d. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the 
ACTS, with Illustrations from Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
HARLES CHRISTOPHER SPENCER, M.A., Seuior Curate of S. 
Paul's, Kuightsbridge. 


VACATION VOLUMES. VOL. II. 


The ANCIENT KNIGHT; or, Chap- 


ters on Chivalry. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. In 1Smo, 
with Frontispiece, price 38. cloth; by post, 3s. 6d. 


VOL I. 


HENRY of EICHENFELS, — and 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Newly translated from the German by the Rev. 
W. B. FLOWER, B.A., one of the Classical Masters of Christ’ 's Hos- 
pital, London. In 18mo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth; by 


Pan excellent book.”—Literary Gazette. 


In royal 32mo, printed throughout in red and black, with border 
lines, and appropriate illuminated titles to each division of the 
book, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, and 5s.in morocco, and in all the old 


stylee, 
The HOLY OBLATION: a Manual 


of Doctrine, Instructions, and Devotions relative to the Blessed 
Eucharist. By an ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRIEST. 
“This isa Yr toned and reverential book of devotion; unless we 
re mistaken, the present work will suit a large and increasing class 
of fminds,”—-Christian Remembrancer. 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
and ADMINISIRATION of the SACRAMENTS and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; together with the Psalter or Psalms 
of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches; and the 
Form and Manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, 
oan and Deacons. In 16mo, Say Ripe x = ~~ 

inted on extra superfine pt in every sty antique 
modern binding. — “ 








LONDON; W. J. CLEAVER, 45, PICCADILLY. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Mew Work by the Author of ‘The Poetry of Science.” 


Early in November will be published, 


PANTHZA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. 
BY ROBERT HUNT. 


In One Volume, 8vo. 














LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s., 
ERNEST VAN E. 
BY ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 


“ This admirable work is a picture of real life, drawn with a fidelity and power rarely equalled, and never surpassed,"~ 
John Bull. 

“A work that will be relished in May Fair and Belgravia, and be prized also by the middle classes, who will read it 
with delight.”— Observer. 

“Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s new work contains many graphic sketches of current society and character, which tell well 
from their relation to living personages.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, to be had at all the Libraries, 


OGILVIE S 


A NOVEL. 


T H E 





In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 


ROMANCE. OF THE PEERAGE; 


OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Contents of Volume III. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT DUDLEY: 


The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy.—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her on Marriage. —The 
Lady Mary Grey.—Sir Robert Dudley.—Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots.—The Cavendishes and t —Lord 
Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton.—The Wharton and Stuart Duel—The Bruce and Sackville. Duel.—The Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar.—The Earldom of Menteith, &c. &c. 


THE 








Second Edition, post 8vo, 9s., 


WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS & TURKS, 
And on the Shores of the Danube. 
BY A SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE. 





In 16mo, price 2s, 6d., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; 
OR, THE WISE SAWS OF OUR WISEST POET. 


Collected into « Modern Instance. 


By MARY COWDEN CLARK, Author of “The Concordance to Shakespeare.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





LONDON: Printed WILELADS FREELING JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savi, No. 4, Chandos Strete, et 
} wont] see. lished by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No, 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.—' 
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